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PROFILE OF A CREATIVE MIND 


No. 9 Chronometer - Ma ker John Harrison (1693-1776) was a self-educated carpenter 


who constructed the first timekeeper to perform accurately on board ship. 
This forerunner of the modern marine chronometer 
solved the age-old problem of finding longitude at sea. 














Vlad 


In theory, it is possible to find longitude—a vital factor 
















in plotting a ship’s position—without a chronometer. 
In practice, however, an accurate timekeeper is a necessity. 





Until Harrison came upon the scene the difficulties inherent in 
such an instrument had been considered almost insurmountable. 
The varying motion of a ship, changes in temperature, 

and corrosion due to the elements had combined 

to defeat the best efforts of earlier inventors. 

Harrison, who had never served a day’s apprenticeship to any 
clockmaker, was the first to appreciate the real problems 
involved, and to provide workable solutions to them. 

The five marine timekeepers which he designed and built 

are still working well—a fitting memorial to a man who saved 
countless ships and sailors from disaster. 


In I.C.I., creative minds are constantly searching for new products and processes, 


and for improvements to existing ones. 





“ Don’t make an exhibition of yourself 














. 
nt in 
itable. Why not? If I wantto.... 
Because you're not doing it very well. 
Oh, I suppose you think you can do it better .... 
ai Well, we’ve had a great deal of experience. 
Go ahead, if you’re so clever, show me how to do it.... 
Thank you, we will, and we'll do a first class job.” 
ived 


EXHIBITION and DISPLAY 
Priestley Studios Limited, Gloucester Telephone : 22281-4 








London Office : 22 Buckingham St., W.C.2. Tel: TRA 4277-8 and at CHELTENHAM, BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER and CARDIFF 
Betts E/3 
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Competition for 


Wallpaper and Fabric Designs 


£1,750 IN PRIZES 


To mark their Centenary Year, 1960 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD 


invite designers to enter a competition for 


wallpaper and fabric designs 





There are three classes in the competition:— 
Closing date for entries, 30th May, 1958. 1. Designs for a wallpaper—with five prizes of £100 each. 
Announcement of winners, 30th June, 1958. 2. Designs for a fabric—with five prizes of £100 each. 


3. Complementary designs for wallpaper and fabric—with five 
Designers who wish to take part should 
prizes of £150 each. 
write for an entry form (which contains 


The competition is being conducted under the rules of the Society 
the rules) to:— - 


of Industrial Artists. 
CENTENARY COMPETITION, 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD., 
Sanderson are glad to announce that the following have accepted 


57 BERNERS STREET, seat gt : ; 
invitations to judge the entries: 


LONDON, W.1I. 7 s 
: Sir Colin Anderson, eHaiRMAN 


Lady Casson. ProfessorWyndham Goodden, 0.8.£.,F.1.4.L., Hon. Des.R.c.A 


Mr. Paul Reilly. Mr. Humphrey Spender, a.r.1.3.4. 

















Don’t worry—let CLAUDGEN cope 


When you come to CLAUDGEN for a neon sign 
every worrying detail is taken off your shoulders. 

The advice of a fully trained representative is at your 
disposal. Skilled designers will carry on with their 
work until your complete requirements are met. 
Experts will advise on Town and Country Planning 
problems. In fact, at every stage from enquiry to 
completion, you will be in the sure hands of the finest team 
of neon sign makers in the country, and thereafter the 
famed CLAUDGEN maintenance organization is 

at your service. 


Yes, it’s “always a good sign” when CLAUDGEN cope. 





CLAUDGEN 


NEON SIGNS } 


Britain’s biggest makers of neon signs—large and small 


CLAUDE - GENERAL NEON LIGHTS LTD., Head Office, Pitman House, Parker Street, London, W.C.2. Chancery 6711, 
Branches and Maintenance Depots throughout the U.K. A Subsidiary of The General Electric Co. Ltd. 
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Bowater Board 


in sizes you 
want, * 


when you 
want it 





















* We make Bowater Board in a wide range of standard 
sheet sizes, but we are always ready to cut special sizes 
for reasonably long runs. The point is: you can order the 
most economical size for the job and cut out waste. No 
worry about delivery either: it’s so reliable that many of 
our customers take regular quantities exactly geared to 
their production cycle. You could do the same. Down below 
we show three examples of things which are being made 
more cheaply nowadays with Bowater Board than with 


traditional raw materials—and just as efficiently ... 


for car door panels . . . . railway carriage doors . . 


Imagine how 
you could 


“Bowater Board-2 


Like a booklet and some samples to start you thinking ? Write to: 





BUILDING BOARDS DIVISION, BOWATERS SALES COMPANY LIMITED, BOWATER HOUSE, STRATTON STREET, LONDON W.I. MAYFAIR 8080 
CRC 58BI 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 





A million motor vehicles rolled 
out of British factories last year, 


made by machines with the 
strength of giants, the precision of 
watchmakers. Only electricity— 
powerful, adaptable, precisely 
controlled—could have made 
this possible. Industry’s need for 
electric power is constantly 
growing; and ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
is helping to meet it by equipping 
many of Britain’s new power 
stations—including Hinkley 
Point, the world’s first 500,000- 
kilowatt atomic power station. 











For every British family that 
had acar ten years ago, nearly 
two families have cars today—a 
total of nearly four million cars. 
Thus electricity, which powers 
the factories that make the cars, 
helps to bring the convenience 
of motoring to more and more 
people. Serving the motor car 
manufacturers, and prominent in 
every type of industrial activity, 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC supplies a 
great range of motors and 
control equipment to harness 

; the mighty power of electricity 
for everyone’s benefit. 








r rey.t ° e 
better §;.: living 


The ENGuIsH ELectric Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London W.C.2 
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These photographs show the various 
uses to which this one room can be put. 
The work was commissioned by Brooke 
Bond Ltd. and the original Heal design 
was carried out by Heal’s Contracts 
Ltd. Write for booklet **Interiors”’. 


Room tor more 


When the directors of Brooke Bond 
commissioned Heal’s Contracts to 
create their dining room, they asked 
that the dining room should be able 
to seat up to twenty people in com- 
fort and without any undue formality. 
They also pointed out that the room 
on occasions would be used for lunch- 
eons of a more intimate nature, and 
that it should be possible to adapt it 
accordingly. 

In designing and constructing this 


room, Heal’s Contracts extended the 
length slightly by bowing the far wall 
containing the doors. 

The unusual centrepiece lighting 
fixture offers a variety of lighting ar- 
rangements, each one carefully chosen 
to suit a particular arrangement of 
table segments. 

Panelling in teak and beech. All 
other woodwork in teak. Chairs 
covered in light and dark blue fabric; 
yellow curtains; blueberry carpet. 


HEAL’S 


CONTRACTS LTD. 


196 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W.!1 


TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 1666 


Heal’s Contracts Ltd. have carried out work for many well-known 
organizations, including: 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LTD - IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES LTD - TRADES UNION CONGRESS - JOHN LAING & 
SON LTD - PARCLAYS BANK LTD - MARTINS BANK LTD - IND COOPE & 
ALLSOPP LTD BORG-WARNER LTD - UNIVERSITY COLLEGF OF 


GHANA - BABCOCK & WILCOX LTD - WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP - BRITISH 
TRANSPORT COMMISSION - KRAFT FOODS LTD 








ALLUMINATED SIGNS BY 


Ltd. Barnsley- Led- 
cles Hall L 4s0 n & Son 
croreficcers: wm. 


CYAUARLIES ALL 


furnishers 


pworths Ltd. 


erpool 


IN pe weer ta res 
Are 


« Dept: He 


with 
the architecture of the store 


ed the 
ir wall 


zhting 
ng ar- 
*hosen 
ent of 


h. All 
hairs 
fabric; 
et. 


_, Maidstone 
The Times Furnishing CP Le ret + 
Archivect= - Carl Fis she 
ell-known 
= Please send for illustrated booklets 
LAING & 
D COOPE & 


naene al FRANCO SIGNS LTD., 15-17 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1. Tel: TRAfalgar 4151-9 


P - BRITISH 
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Designed for use with either 
100/150-watt or 75-watt lamps, there 
are 9 versions of this fitting, it 

can be supplied as a 6-It. 

§-It. 3-lt. or 1-It. 

pendant fitting, or as a I-lt. wall 
bracket for 75-watt lamp. 

White satin opal glassware in 


two sizes, is suspended by 3-core 


white circular flex with polished 


brass cover plate and arms, and 


steel bronze centre ring. 


From the Falks range of 
Contemporary 


Lighting Fittings 


FALKS 


FALK, STADELMANN & CO. LTD 


Designed by J. M. Barnicot 
M.S.LA. 


91 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C.! and Branches HOL 7654 
London Showroom: 20/22 Mount Street, Park Lane, W.1. MAY 5671/2 











miller furniture made in England by 


The most famous modern chairs in America 
designed by Charles Eames 
are now being manufactured in this country 


under licence fom herman miller furniture company U.S.A 


full details from 


hille contract division 


~~ 


Enquiries for British Commonwealth and Scandinavia 39-40 Albemarle St London W1 Hyde Park 9576 
24 Albert Street Birmingham 4 Midland 7378/9 
Europe; Contura Birsfelden-Basel & Zurich Switzerland 


The Americas: Herman Miller Zeeland Michigan USA 
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Essential 
to the 
carpet 
industry 


gr Carpet 
~ Manufacturers 
2 prefer Gaird’s 
= woven-backings and yarns 
because of their 
superior quality so 
essential in the 

making of a quality carpet. . . 

C AIRD (D UNDE E) Only the best quality Associate Company 
LIMITED jute is used for spinning JAMES PRAI 
Jute Spinners & Manufacturers and weaving. Every & SONS LTD. 


ASHTON WORKS, DUNDEE stage is supervised by Spinners & Manufactu 


Registered Office: 195 Hawkhill, Dundee experienced men Larchfield Works, Du 
and women of the Dundee 


Jute Industry. 











FABRIC ‘* Mantua’. 


| 

Lurex. This Tibor Reich design, interpreting rock plants into woven textured fabric, is a fine example 
at ' ’ 

of the new Fotexur process. It.makes an excellent background for Tibor’s deep textured upholstery 
fabrics. Obtainable from leading stores. Produced by Tibor Ltd., Stratford-on-Avon. CHAIR. A long- 


and-low easy chair; part of the suite No. 446 designed by N. K. Hislop. It is obtainable in a wide ran 
of covering materials and the 


Jacquard Fotexurdrape in peacock green and pale blue interwoven with gold 


RE 
showwood legs can be polished to any shade. Produced by Gimson & 
Slater Ltd., Walton St., Long Eaton. CARPET “Cortina’’. A design created by Tibor Reich, F.S.I.A 
or the Equerry (Re rae) ) range of Wilton filling All-woollen pile. Mitin processed: guarar 


teed moth- 
proof for life. A 


product of S. J. Stockwell & Co. (Carpets) Ltd.,'l6 Grafton St., London, W 


=) 





il :tel 


VESPER 


stockuwell 























in action 


Give your interior decor a compelling 

theme with the new range of 

WaARERITE Architectural Patterns. 

As exciting in colour and pattern as in name, 


Scaglio, Apia, San Marco, Exotica, 
Call in your local 
WARERITE Specialist Reticula, Arborea and Mezzola have 


Wasmmrts Specielion supply chest opened new fields for laminated plastics. 
and cut sizes of WARERITE from ° 

stock. They also supply ready-to-fix 
bar, shop counter, and kitchen fit- 
ment tops, etc., expertly fabricated 
in WARERITE Veneered Plywood. . ’ 
Write to Bakelite Limited for colour clean surfaces, WARERITE Laminated Plastics 
booklet, pattern sheets and details of 

the WARERITE Specialist Service. 


Long known for their hardwearing and easy-to- 


now offer exciting solutions to problems 


ginativ ical design. 

This illustration is reproduced by courtesy o of me ative yet pract gn 
& A Modes Lid., at whose Lewisham Branc 

the Photograph was taken. The WARERITE Pat- 

tern used was San Marco. 


WARERITE 
Vadis with the lovelior pailornd 


BAKELITE LIMITED - 12-18 GROSVENOR GARDENS - LONDON - SW1 SLO 0898 AD 








Did you know that 








We are now making a very wide range of stock furniture T43 coffee table 
Nearly everything we make stacks or knocks down reaper red 

We have a section for specials and small batches upholstered shaped seat 
Our furniture has proved to be virtually unbreakable an eer 
We furnished the National Film Theatre, including auditorium C43 upholstered seat 
We would like to send you our new illustrated brochure co laa 


Stafford 
| Furniture Ltd 
6 Justice Walk 
London SW 3 
: Flaxman 6241 


@ WE CORDIALLY invite you to Helsingborg, one of 
Sweden’s principal ports, a charming, romantic city with 








medieval traditions. We also invite you to see the latest and 
very best of Swedish and Norwegian furniture, textiles and 
lighting fixtures, all on display at our export fair, SCANDI- 
NAVIAN FURNITURE 1958. 






Welcome to Scandinavian Furniture 1958! 


From May 5 to 11, the ultra-modern Industrial Art Halls, 
built for the famed ‘H 55’ exposition, will once again serve as 
the focus of progressive Scandinavian design. 

Between May 8 and 11, the big annual Furniture Fair at near- 
by Fredricia, Denmark, will present the newest in Danish 
design. Thanks to this unique, joint international effort, you 
will be able to see all the latest furniture and textile designs of 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark at the same time, for the first 
time. An exposition of the famous Swedish glass will also be 








A held in Helsingborg from May 4 to 10. 

: an Since business abroad usually mixes so well with pleasure, 
~ we call your attention to a wonderful opportunity of enjoying 
PA the exciting spring season of Sweden’s Riviera land of the, 
ag fabulous castles. 

e sé { A colourful booklet containir . information on SCANDI- 
4 AY NAVIAN FURNITURE 195% and invitations to all the| 
2 en) extraordinary events awaits you. Write for your free copy to 
§ \ SCANDINAVIAN FURNITURE 1958, Box 14012, Stock 
g holm 14, Sweden. 
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The 
Electrical Industry 


invites you to the 





Seventh 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS .... 
EXHIBITION 


at Earls Court 
March 25th to 29th, 1958 


textiles and 


, SCANDI- (TUESDAY TO SATURDAY) 
! 
* 
Art ee 
in serves LARGEST TRADE EXHIBITION OF 
in Del ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT EVER HELD 
- designs of 
i abo * 
—_ Further information and invitation to Exhibition from 
4 enjoy 
edt’ General Manager, ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS (A.S.E.E.) EXHIBITION LTD. 
SCANDS MU. UM HOUSE, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 


to all the 
-e copy 
12, Stock 
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TUBULAR STEEL 
LIGHTING COLUMNS 
& FLOODLIGHTING 
TOWERS 














These two illustrations of London Airport show striking examples of the use 


of tubular steel in lighting installations. 

S & L tubular steel lighting columns have for many years been noted for their 
strength and reliability. They are aesthetically pleasing, unobtrusive and 
durable. A brochure indicating the extensive range available, including type 
Gb 583 shown on the left, will be sent on request. 

The floodlighting towers, illustrated above, are fabricated by our subsidiary 


company, Tubewrights Limited, and designed to provide an economical 


structure for high-level illumination. 


STEWARTS AND LLOYDS LIMITED 


GLASGOW : BIRMINGHAM: LONDON 


The largest manufacturers of steel tubes in Europe 
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Letter 


Tray 


No. 4353 (Registered Design) 


An outstanding example of modern, functional 
design, the Harvey Letter Tray is of one-piece, 


seamless construction. It is convenient to handle, 





has good capacity without bulk, and is devoid 
of sharp corners and dust-collecting crevices. 
Inside size 143 in. wide x 8} in. front to back. 
Stoutly constructed of mild steel, and stove 


enamelled Olive Green or Scarborough Grey. 


Steel Wastepaper Tub 





Please send for List No. DN 959A 











Steel Stationery Cabinet Steel Card Index Cabinet 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., WOOLWICH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.7. Telephone: GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 











draughtsmen 
use them 


artists choose them 


Royal Sovereign Pencils 


—superior for every purpose 


This portrait is one of a series specially commissioned 
to show the range of effects which may be obtained 


with Royal Sovereign pencils. 


THE RCYAL SOVEREIGN PENCIL CO. LTD., LONDON, N.W.10 


Leander Pink leather with 
r circle is 48° 0° in circum 
iameter and is made in 6 segm 
and I centre leg. The o 





We specialize in designing 


Beresford & Hicks of London = “,“errneressrer 


ide-\ellalelarMlite-ta le) a3 
CURTAIN ROAD ee aay E 
nquiries welcomed 





AFI ‘Module’ Lighting 


Lamp and LightngColttd fora City Banking Hall 
j 
i 


In the Banking Hall of the new 
Charterhouse Investment Trust 
premises in St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C.4, 
recessed fluorescent lighting has been 
installed, using some thirty 

4ft. x 2ft. ‘Module’ fittings. 


Each ‘Module’ fitting, recessed into the 
‘Acousti-Celotex’ ceiling, houses four 
40-watt fluorescent lamps, flooding the 
hall with well-diffused light. The fittings 
are made in standard sizes which 
correspond exactly to those of standard 
ceiling tiles and they are available with a 


choice of diffusing panels or with louvers. 


The architects were Messrs. Alan W. Pipe & Sons. 


Write for illustrated literature giving full details of 
the comprehensive range of ‘Module’ lighting fittings. 


Cameos Sliy brightir Lenger 


A.E.1. LAMP & LIGHTING COMPANY LTD 





Publicity Department, 18 Bedford Square, London W.C.1 








a highly specialised 
manufacturing 
service 








NEW MODELS IN 


THE RANGE OF 
TAPER TUBE 


When the tumult and the shouting dies, when FURNITURE 
TC31 CHAIR 





the new product is at last given shape and 


cohesion then, if it’s plastics, that’s where ; 
A comprehensive and 


colourful catalogue 
moulds, we construct the moulds, we sample illustrates and describes 
the recently extended 
range of PEL Taper Tube 
reach this happy consummation we bring our furniture. PEL will gladly 


our sort of design begins. We design the 
the product, and we go into production. To 


i , P ‘ send you a co 
specialised experience of turning plastics of all y py 
on request. 
sorts into finished products, whether moulded 


or extruded. We have been at it for a long time MADE BY PEL LIMITED 


P ES 
and we have made very many mouldings, large Oldbury, Birmingham - A (]) Company 


and small. London Showrooms 
15 HENRIETTA PLACE - LONDON - W.1 
Glasgow Showrooms 


. 50 WELLINGTON STREET - GLASGOW - C.2 
And our own Products Design Department has ' 


some impressive achievements to its credit, if you TC4] EASY CHAIR 





are looking for ideas that work. Pee f -. 





NATIONAL PLASTICS 





NATIONAL PLASTICS (SALES) LTD. 
AVENUE WORKS * WALTHAMSTOW AVENUE * LONDON 


Telephone: Larkswood 2323 















2k 3 Bloomsbury Place, London, wc1 
LANgham 6801 
and Park Works, Wisbech, Cambridgeshire 







nd 
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Ss AT BALDING 
J AND MANSELL’ 


a WE PRINT 
cP SO WE THINK 
oe RATHER 
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CHAIR & STOOLS BY HILLE. 


Modern decor for a traditional diversion 


Sireys introduce a new rance of 
COATED UPHOLSTERY FABRICS Storide’ 


The intimate little bar at home, no less than the club or pub, gains handsomely by the 

introduction of this superb new plastic fabric for upholstery and wall-covering. Storeys 

commissioned internationally famous designer Robin Day, A.R.C.A., F.S.1.A., to design and 
@ ‘Storide’ effect no. 20F select the richly coloured effects, over 50 of them, all spongeable with a damp cloth so thata 
@ ‘Storide’ effect no. 90E spilt drink is no tragedy—not even an annoyance. ‘Storide’ is tremendously hardwearing 
® ‘Storide’ effect no. 50A yet has delightful warmth of texture. 


Please apply for pattern swatch No. 22. 


WHITE OROSS, LANCASTER 
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The ninth heaven 
Brussels exhibition 


Report on Russia Paul Reilly 


To Western eyes industrial design in the USSR has been an enigma. Now we publish an assess- 
ment of Soviet design trends by a British critic who recently visited Moscow 


Ironing: an enquiry into the efficiency of current appliances L. Bruce Archer 


In discussing the design of electric irons the author has considered some of the basic physical 
principles involved in eliminating and forming creases in various types of cloth. The article 
includes a comparative assessment of 10 British made irons 


Background to furnishings 
A report on the recently opened shop for Dunn’s of Bromley 


Curtain wall panels 


After some years of extensive use the curtain wall appears to be suffering a decline in popularity. 
It may be that the range of panels offered by manufacturers is too limited in its decorative 
possibilities. This article makes some suggestions for their future development 


Kitchens: co-ordination needed 

Schemes for two kitchens, to be shown in The Design Centre from March 4 - April 12, are 
illustrated in this article which also discusses some of the basic principles of kitchen design. 
British manufacturers comment on American technical developments in the design of kitchen 
appliances 


Leadership reasserted Dan Fohnston 
Mechanical screen printing offers new possibilities for inexpensive fabrics 


Letters of fire: the topography and typography of neon signs Alec Davis 
The current types of neon tubular signs for advertising and display lettering generally are 
described from the viewpoints of design and siting 


Hand work: its significance today David Pye 


The author defines the art of workmanship and urges the importance for society today of the 
freedom in design which hand work can provide 


Overseas review 
CANADA: opportunities for the British exporter Fohn Kettle 


This article is the first of a series planned to draw attention to the prospects of increased sales of 
British consumer goods to the Commonwealth 
Miscellany 


News 73 Letters 75 Books 


The addresses of manufacturers in this issue are on page 77 


Editorial Circulation Advertisements The Council of Industrial Design, The Design Centre, 
28 Haymarket, London sw1 Tel: Trafalgar 8000 AND The Council of Industrial Design Scottish Committee, 
46 West George Street, Glasgow c2 Tel: Glasgow pouglas 3914 


Design may be obtained from booksellers at home and abroad. Yearly subscription rate: U K 40s post free 
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@round and abou; 


Hallo again—we’re on the gramophone again! 

Signature tune of today’s disc-mad moppet, 

it sings the achievement of Geon, too. 

Rich-toned leathercloth made with Geon... 

for the lid and cabinet of the R.G.D. record player... 
bringing to countless similar applications 

harmonious colours and a durable, tough, warm texture. 
As time-tested as any LP (also probably made with Geon) 
it is setting the style of designers with a flair for materials. 
On radios and record players as wall covering 

and floor covering, in upholstery and curtaining 

to brighten the contemporary scene. 

For full information about Geon PVC 


write for Booklet No. 9. 





e with Geon pvc 


covering mad 


R.G.D. automatic record player, Model 708, 
covered in leathercloth made by 


Storeys of Lancaster using Geon PVC. 


Geon is a reg'd trade mark 


British Geon Limited 





{ Gean ) SALES & TECHNICAL SERVICE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE PICCADILLY LONDON W1 HYDE PARK 7321 








The ninth 
heaven 


COMMENT 


INDUSTRY IS NOT so rich in ideas that it can afford to overlook any sources of inspiration. 
Most European countries are accustomed to an easy interchange between factories and 
independent studios or workshops, but in Britain what should be a domestic fence 
dividing neighbours can be a veritable stockade. The historical accident of being 
the first industrial nation made such an impact on Britain’s economic and social 
structure that the manufacturer and the craftsman have been at odds ever since; both 
sides have suffered from the isolation. Cut off from healthy, vital markets, craftsmen 
have led a withdrawn, esoteric existence, pinched by neglect but sustained by local 
successes in Cornwall, Chelsea or the Cotswolds. Industry has forgone much of their 
creative talent, their genuine ability to maintain the elusive characteristic of quality 
from the original idea through all stages of making, which is the long suit of the man 
who both designs and makes. Despite this sad situation the craftsman gave inspiration 
to the Modern Movement in architecture, and the Gimson tradition cleared the 
way for some of the best factory furniture of today. 

This potentiality of the independent craftsman to interpret current trends is not 
exhausted; if he is willing to expose himself to the influences of the world around him 
he can quickly experiment and develop what is acceptable. It was particularly clear in 
the recent display of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, that the younger potters 
have great vitality and promise. Some of them would surely welcome an opportunity to 
test their talent against the discipline of factory production, backed by modern indus- 
trial equipment and the skill of highly trained operatives. The best will only be birds of 
passage because their value would diminish if they were tied to the factory floor; but 
both studio and factory could profit from a brief alliance. 

The classic example is the great Arabia factory outside Helsinki, where on the ninth 
floor artists are invited to work in studios with full freedom to co-operate with research 
and technical staff. Here they carry on individual work, but they are also asked to 
submit to the design committee of the factory whatever they think may be suitable 
for production. At first, contact between this ninth heaven and the factory below was 
remote, but both sides learnt much from the other and gradually the whole factory has 
been influenced for the better. 

The difficulties are familiar to the pre-occupied manufacturer, but maybe the time 
has come for a little talent spotting in the more progressive studios and workshops; to 
see more of the craftsmen’s exhibitions, to buy their pieces and discuss them in the 
factory, to ask their authors to come and explain themselves (see pages 55-57 for 
example) and even give them facilities to develop promising ideas. J.N.W. 
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Brussels cxiivition 


What to see and how to get there 


Entrance hall of the Exhibition 





Phillips’ sa pavilion 





United Nations pavilion 





Swiss pavilion 





Belgian civil engineering pavilion 
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The ‘Brussels Universal and International Exhibition’ 
will be open on April 17 until October 19. It is the 
largest exhibition of its kind ever to be held and the 
overall theme is the progress of mankind in the arts, 
science and industry. The central feature and symbol 
of the exhibition, in the same way as the Eiffel Tower 
was the symbol of the Paris World Fair in 1889, is the 
Atomium, 350-ft high, representing the structure of an 
iron crystal. 

The exhibition site itself is on the northern out- 
skirts of Brussels and covers about 500 acres — an area 
practically a third of the size of the city itself. In 
addition to the exhibits by 45 countries including the 
UK (pDESIGN December 1957 page 67; February page 
20), Belgium, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, Netherlands, U S A, Canada, Brazil, USSR, Hun- 
gary, and several organisations like the United Nations, 
European Coal and Steel Community, International Red 
Cross, there will be a number of central features such as 
the International Hall of Science, an International Palace 
of Art, a children’s section and extensive gardens. 

During the exhibition there will be several inter- 
national congresses, the most important of which are 
the World Congress of Chambers of Commerce, the 
International Chemical Engineers’ Congress and the 
British Electrical Congress. There will also be special 
events including a world film festival, a jazz music 
festival and an international vintage car rally. 

Each participating country will have its own national 
day or days, and will be responsible for special features 
during that time; the British national days will be 
July 10-12, 

Special arrangements have been made by the Bel- 
gians to cope with the 30 million people who are ex- 
pected to visit the exhibition. Some of the main roads 
in Brussels have been reconstructed and the Ostend- 
Brussels road has been transformed into a new motor- 
way. Parking facilities will be made for over 30,000 
cars, and overseas visitors will be able to hire cars at 
their ports of disembarkation. There is a specially con- 
structed airstrip at the exhibition to link it by helicopter 
with the main air terminal and with the larger cities in 
Belgium, France, Holland, and Germany. 

Airlines with regular services to Brussels include 
Sabena, BEA, KLM, PAA, SAS, and Aer Lingus. 
Belgian, French, British, Dutch and Norwegian lines 
calling at Antwerp, Zeebrugge, Ostend/Le Havre, 
Dunkirk/Southampton, London/Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam and the Hook of Holland are suitable for sea travel 
to the exhibition, and Brussels is connected by train and 
coach services with most of the principal cities in 
Europe. 

An organisation called Logexpo has been set up to 
provide accommodation for visitors. It maintains lists 
of hotels and accommodation in private houses. Two 
motels will also be available, each with over 2,000 
rooms. The total accommodation provided by Logexpo 
will be sufficient for about 50,000 visitors each night. 
For details of accommodation, intending visitors should 
write to Logexpo, 35 rue Belliard, Brussels, or consult a 
travel agent. 
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oe It is rare to read a first-hand report on 
Russian design. The author of the following 
article had exceptional opportunities on a visit 


to Moscow last year to see new Russian buildings 


and products and to meet some of the men 


responsible. 





Russia 


1 and 2 Two examples of the 
exuberant, pastry-cooks’ 
architecture so popular in Stalin’s 
time. 1, the famous University 
skyscraper, 2, a typical street scene. 
However much they may be 
criticised in detail, the Moscow 
skyscrapers add most effectively to 
the townscape and skyline. 


3 and 4 Pressure on living space has 
led Russian designers to explore 
multi-purpose furniture such as 
this student’s desk-cum-bed unit. 
The ingenuity of the idea is often 
let down by shiny finishes and 
coarse detailing. 


5 and 6 As in the West, Russian 
furniture shows very mixed standards 
of design. There is little to compare 
with the best standards of 
contemporary European design, but 
much that is familiar in the 
utilitarian, §, and the traditional, 
tradey, 6, ranges. 
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IT WOULD BE QUITE TEMPTING for the average weste 
visitor to Moscow to come to the conclusion that 
Russians take no interest in industrial design. All t 
evidence in the streets and shops points in that dirg 
tion. One’s first impression of modern Russia may wé 
be the Moscow airport building, a boring, tier 
structure with an interior recalling some cross betweg 
a funeral parlour and a late nineteenth century Germ 
boarding house, so heavy are the dark velvet drapes, 
deep the pelmets, so old-fashioned the velour cloths, 
the tables and the Oriental mats and brass chandelier 
Indeed wherever one goes, whether above ground, 
below, one cannot escape the impression that this ng 
world is being built with the cast-off symbols of ¢ 
old — pediments, porticos, pilasters, cornices, balustr 
ded balconies, cast concrete trophies, laurel wreaths, 
short all the imperial impedimenta and classical pan 
phernalia that Napoleon re-introduced as the h 
marks of authority and on which each succeedj 
dictator has drawn heavily to establish his bona fidg 
The parallel is close, even to the purposeful breadth 
the great axial streets. The only difference is that 
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Russia ‘his style is termed Socialist-Realist, as being 
he manner most easily grasped by the architecturally 
iterate (our early Corner Houses earned fortunes on 
e same principle since they too were catering for the 
masses). 

There is perhaps some comedy in the inescapable 
quation of communist with ‘reactionary, capitalist, 
bourgeois’ taste, and more irony in the double con- 
Hemnation of modern western architecture by both 

itler and Stalin, by the former as decadent Bolshevik, 

y the latter as decadent bourgeois art. 


nfluence of architecture 

he architectural scene, as prescribed by Stalin, has 
aturally closely influenced all those industries that 
erve to complete a building. Even though the Stalinist 
xuberance has since been criticised by the Party as 
wasteful and extravagant, there seems to be some time- 
ag between the rejection of the old and the introduction 
pf the new architectural line, for the latest Moscow 
Hwelling blocks, though simpler, are basically the same 
eo-classical lumps, but stripped to the bone — one 


cornice instead of six, ten balconies instead of thirty. 
One result of the still dominant role of this classical 
school is that the average Russian furnishings, whether 
soft or hard, have a staid, bourgeois look in the higher 
reaches (for hotels and offices, for instance) and a 
commonplace vulgarity in the lower. 

It is sad, though perhaps to be expected in view of 
their propensity for copying, to see in the shops and 
showrooms replicas of all the worst faults of which our 
own mass production furnishing industries have been 
guilty — over-pretentious patterns on cheap cloth, too 
much shine on cheap furniture, table glasses cut to 
ribbons, gilt galore on tea sets, and the most banal of 
bric-a-brac for fancy goods. A new magazine on con- 
sumer wares reveals a standard not far removed from 
the worst of our own mail order catalogues. 

All this is understandable. A proletarian community 
likes its gingerbread well gilded ; a suddenly decapitated 
society naturally clings to the trappings of the vanished 
class; a country isolated from world trade suffers an 
inevitable time-lag; a nation with so great a back-log 
spends time and effort on quantity before quality — it is 






















































7,8 and 9 The Russians are 
rightly proud of the great steps 
forward that have been taken in the 
design and construction of their 
railway rolling stock; the results are 
more interesting where less effort at 
interior design is made, as in this 
cheapest type of accommodation. 
7, a traditional fourth class ‘hard’ 
coach ; 8 and 9, the same type 
redesigned today, arranged for day 
and night travel. 





10 This lush interior, reminiscent of 
our early Pullman coaches, is typical 
of the immediate post-war style of 
Russian railway restaurant cars. 
More recent efforts are less 
pretentious, though still ornate by 
our standards. 





11 The front of a powerful 
diesel-electric locomotive on show 
in the great permanent ‘Industrial 
Exhibition’ in Moscow. The 
decoration owes much to Western 
malpractices, though the normal 
green and yellow livery of local 
Russian trains is unexceptionable. 











Russia 





12 A cover and inside page of a new 
Russian consumer goods magazine 
called ‘New Wares’, published by 
the Ministry of Culture of the 
USSR. Typographically it is no 
better or worse than many British 
mail order catalogues, and the 
standard of goods illustrated is also 
much the same. 





13 Model of a 680 million electron 
volts cyclotron in the ‘Atomic 







Energy for Peace’ pavilion. Note the 
archaic architectural treatment 
planned for so modern an assembly. 






14 The new ‘Volga M21’ family 
motor car selling at around £1,000 

(depending on the rate of exchange 

adopted) seems to be a fairly faithful 
adaptation of recent Western conven- 
tions, even to the two-tone colouring 
currently being introduced. 






15 This typical Russian lorry, like 
the more powerful tip-truck shown 
on page 27, offers no concessions to 
art or styling. The muted colouring 
of Russian lorries can give the 

unwary the impression that they are 
all on military service. 





16 An experimental Moscow tram of 
recent date, silent in running and 
clean in shape, with the tendency to 
chromium streamlining kept fairly 
well under control. 


easier to make minor variations on the familiar themes 
to which the factories are accustomed than to think up 
fresh designs; and, lastly, a country that is so rapidly 
undergoing its industrial revolution works to a system 
of priorities that leaves the study of consumer goods 
far down the list. It is, of course, none the less depress- 
ing to the visitor to be faced on all sides with so 
monotonous and dowdy a standard, whether in cloth- 
ing, housing or consumer goods, but should one argue 
from that that the Russians are not interested in 
design ? I think not. 

Even a short visit to their vast, permanent industrial 
exhibition, housed in ridiculously pretentious pre-war 
pavilions, reveals in their engineering industries a 
power and clarity that many of our western manu- 
facturers might well study. The further you get away 
from consumer goods and the further from their foolish 
imitations of western clichés (as in their new two-tone 
motor cars or their speed-whiskered locomotives), the 
more impressive the commonsense of their designs. No 
country, for instance, has so great a need for heavy road 
trucks for transporting building materials and few have 
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tackled the problem more honestly — there are no qe! 
cessions to art or fashion in these great Ruggeri 
vehicles; no country makes more use of its riversmpali 
communications and few have developed so charagaymi 
istic a vernacular in the design of river craft; 
country has channelled more effort into its scien 
and engineering equipment and few have achieve 
more straightforward standard — the general abseng 
makers’ nameplates and logotypes whether on 


bk 


chassis is a welcome relief; and no one would ¢ 
the functional beauty of Russia’s latest jet airg 
When the Russians are solving new problems or 
peculiar to their own conditions their touch is sure. 





Confident of catching up 

But on the debit side, even in their most advan 
industries, the baleful influence of their architg 
taste intervenes again — in the lush interiors of 
aircraft or in the classical dickies surrounding ¢ 
atomic power stations. This perpetual contradiq 
between the backward vision of their artists and arf 
tects and the forward vision of their scientists 





sineers is one of the recurring enigmas of the Soviet 
: \nd, on another plane, the same Socialist- 
alist pretensions even bedevil their ancient and 
irable handicrafts — lacquered boxes, mammoth 
‘k carving, Oriental rugs are all being brought into 
e, no doubt with the best of intentions for the 
issians spend much time and money on keeping 
ir old crafts alive. 
But observation is not the only method of judging 
hssian interest in design. Conversations can be as 
ealing, and from many that I had I am convinced 
nt the interest is there, whether among the scientific 
hnocrats or the humbler factory managers, an 
erest moreover that is coupled with the most engag- 
» modesty, as if they are aware of current short- 
mings, eager to learn and confident of catching up. I 
e away with the impression that nothing but good 
d come from establishing exchanges between our 
signers and theirs (they have as yet no exact equiva- 
t for an industrial designer) and, in due course, from 


iprocal displays of consumer goods, for, like us, the 


ssians are gluttons for exhibitions. 











DESIGN III 





17 A typical ‘Peoples’ Baroque’ 
pavilion formerly part of the perma- 
nent agricultural exhibition, now 
housing a display of machine tools. 


18 The author talking in the 
automotive pavilion of the ‘Industrial 
Exhibition’ with staff members of 
the State Scientific and Technical 
Committee of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. 


19 Russian domestic television sets 
seem to fall half way between the 
more modest end of the British 
industry and the excesses of the 
German school of ‘Gelsenkirchener 
Barock’. 


20 This electronic microscope is 
typical of the straightforward 
Russian handling of technical 
equipment, not yet industrially 
designed but not over-styled either. 


21 Exhibition model of the recently 
launched 44,000 H P atomic-powered 
ice-breaker. 


22 A mock-up of a middle-ranking 
officer’s cabin on the atomic-powered 
icebreaker. All cabins are fitted with 
alternative bunks, one set fore and 
aft, the other athwart-ships, for use 
according to the roll or pitch of the 
vessel. Much thought is given to 
compactness and accessibility of the 
fittings, but the finish recalls the 
cheaper end of our furnishing 
trade, particularly the high gloss on 
the quartered veneers. 





IRONING 


an enquiry into the efficiency of current appliances 


CONSUMER NEEDS 10 


During the course of last year the series of articles in DESIGN on consumer needs drew 
attention to the importance of independent testing of products as a guide to the 
prospective purchaser. At the same time the series on design analysis, which also 
continues this year, has attempted to establish a method of assessing the qualities of 
individual new designs. In particular the article on the general purpose axe (DESIGN 
August 1957 pages 20-25) set out the type of research into human and technical 
requirements that is becoming increasingly necessary as the starting point in the design 
of a new product. The following article is a culmination of these developments in 
design criticism, combining and extending the two approaches in a study of domestic 
electric irons. Mr Archer analyses the basic principles and goes on to discuss the 
comparative merits of 10 British made irons. These irons were subjected to practical 
ironing tests by a panel of 12 housewives and were subsequently dismantled for 
laboratory examination. The remarks in the captions are based on a summary of the 
panel’s comments as well as on the author’s own investigations. (This aspect of the work 
sets out the type of evaluation of consumer products, recently suggested in DESIGN, and 
now being carried out by the British Standards Institution Consumer Council and by the 
Association for Consumer Research Ltd. The CoI D welcomes co-operation with both 
these organisations.) 

The author concludes that all the irons tested to a greater or lesser extent fall short of 
ideal requirements and that fundamental research would result in considerable 
improvements. Manufacturers investing in such research could gain a lead which 
exaggerated styling of handles and controls can never achieve. 








~ DOMESTIC ELECTRIC IRON has such a characteristic 

ppe and is so familiar to every member of every 
sehold that it is difficult to discuss it without the 

sion of preconceived notions based more upon 
ntiment than upon fact. No doubt designers and 
ufacturers of electric irons, being also human, 
nerience the same difficulty. Indeed, one gains the 
pression that the design effort of the typical manu- 
turer consists of purchasing and dismantling the 
oduct of an admired competitor, and then trying to 
the same only better — or cheaper. 

Nevertheless, there is much to be gained by examin- 
p the subject from first principles. The function of a 
mestic iron is to eliminate unwanted creases from a 

iety of fabrics, or to press wanted creases into them. 
xe iron is thus a moulding device, and an analysis of 

design should begin with an examination of the 
astic forming characteristics of the natural and syn- 
etic fibres used in domestic textiles. 

All textile fibres are elastic. That is to say, after 
ving been bent, stretched, or deformed in some other 
py, they tend to return to their original shape, some 
ore effectively than others. Almost all fibres are cap- 
ble of being rendered temporarily plastic — which is 
e opposite of elastic — by physical or chemical means. 

fibres are moulded into particular shapes while 
mporarily plastic and then restored to their normal 
astic condition, the new shapes will thereafter survive 
stortion in varying degrees according to the nature of 
he fibre. This is the basis of permanent pleating and 
ease-resisting finishes. 

Fundamentally the physical method of achieving 
asticity is to agitate the molecules of the fibres so 
ercely that the lattice structure of the intermolecular 
onds is shaken up sufficiently for it to fall into a new 
attern, yet not so severely that the lattice breaks down 
together, which would cause the fibres to become 
quid. The most obvious way of agitating the molecules 
f any substance in this context is to apply heat. Heat- 
hg is not the only way, however. Ultra-sonic vibra- 
ons, oscillating magnetic fields and alternating electric 

ents can also have the effect of agitating the 
olecules of certain materials sufficiently to make them 
lastic or liquid. Some research has been carried out 
to the use of these methods, but manufacturers rely 
n the heating method. 


eat control essential 
he correct temperatures for heat-forming textile fibres 
re often critical, especially with some of the newer 
man made fibres, because the margin between plasti- 
ising and melting or scorching is sometimes quite 
mall. If the iron is too cool the unwanted creases will 
ecover elastically after a few minutes. If it is too hot 
he fabric may shrivel, scorch, or stick to the soleplate. 
Owever inexpensive it might be, an electric iron 
ithout heat control cannot be considered a good buy 


or any but the housewife whose laundry consists only 
bf cotton and linen. 


Heat-controlled irons are equipped with thermostats 
hich cut off the current at the point indicated by the 


setting dial and re-connect it whenever the temperature 
falls more than a certain number of degrees below. At 
the lower temperatures required for ironing the man 
made fibres such as acetate, nylon and “Terylene’, the 
magnitude of the differential between the thermostat 
cut-out and cut-in temperatures becomes significant. 
For electrical and mechanical reasons the thermostat 
cannot be arranged to re-connect the current at a 
temperature which is close to that at which the current 
was cut off. Some domestic irons at present on sale are 
equipped with thermostats which cannot be relied upon 
to operate within the limits of 50°F which is recognised 
as the maximum variation permissible for domestic 
purposes. 

Many irons are also provided with setting dials which 
give the wrong temperatures for some of the fabrics 
indicated. This applies particularly to viscose rayon, 
which is best ironed at a temperature close to that of 
silk or wool. Acetate rayon is best ironed at the lower 
temperatures used for the synthetic materials. The 
mark ‘rayon’ on many irons really means acetate rayon 
and gives poor results when viscose rayon is being 
ironed. 

The Textile Institute has recommended that what 
were previously known as ‘acetate rayon’ and ‘viscose 
rayon’ should now be called ‘acetate’ and ‘rayon’ re- 
spectively. This is confirmed in the new British Stan- 
dard on the description of woven and warp knitted 
fabrics containing man made fibres (BS 2935:1957). 
Bearing this in mind setting dials ideally might be 
marked as in the table, RIGHT, though it must be ad- 
mitted that the wide variety of textile fibres necessi- 
tates some degree of over simplification. 

Whatever the markings, users would be well advised 
to experiment with the thermostat to discover the best 
setting for each material. 


Switch off at the iron 

It is as rare to find an American iron without an ‘off’ 
position at the thermostat as it is to find a British iron 
with one. This feature provides a safety factor which, 
if universally adopted, would prevent hundreds of 
accidents in the home every year. Many British irons, 
but few American ones, are equipped with a pilot lamp 
which glows when the element is connected and goes 
out when the current is cut off. This is an effective 
means of indicating that the iron has been properly 
connected and also shows when it has reached its 
operating temperature. At the end of the ironing task, 
however, if the iron is left idling the pilot is almost 
certain to be ‘off’ a great deal more than it is ‘on’. It is 
likely, therefore, to mislead the user into assuming that 
the iron is disconnected when in fact it is not. A 
defective pilot lamp can have the same effect. Since 
many women can never remember whether the switch 
at the wall should be up or down to be ‘off’, fires and 
burns can result. 

The soleplate of the typical domestic iron is both the 
means of applying heat to the fabric, and the former 
against which the fabric is moulded. The ironing board 
or pad is merely a means for holding the fabric against 
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Mark 

Off 
Synthetics 
Silk 
Rayon 
Wool 
Cotton 
Linen 


Temperature 


300°F 

325°F 

350°F 

375°F 

425°F 

475°F 

This table is based on recommendations of 
Consumers’ Research Inc and Consumers 
Union of U S Inc, USA, British 


Man-Made Fibres Federation and 
British Rayon Research Association. 
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The 10 heat-controlled irons 
illustrated and discussed here and on 
page 36 have been chosen from 
‘Design Review’ and as such are 
among the best of British designs on 
the market. The captions are based on 
comments by a panel of 12 housewives 
all of whom used each of the irons 
illustrated over a period of one to two 
weeks. Some confirmatory bench tests 
were also conducted. For example, the 
distribution of heat over the soleplate 
was examined by placing the irons on 
similar pieces of water-soaked blotting 
paper, after which the irons were 
switched on. At intervals the irons 
were removed and the drying out 
patterns were recorded. Thermostat 
settings were tried out with samples of 


various textile materials. 


**Domestic Electric Irons, 

BS 1732:1951.” Since the preparation of 
this article a new British Standard for 
‘Domestic Electric Steam Irons’ has 
been published - BS 1732 part I1:1958. 
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the mould. The typical boat shaped soleplate of the 
domestic iron is quite convenient and unlikely to be 
abandoned for some years, though it is by no means the 
only practicable shape. 

Several manufacturers have attempted to break away 
from the heel-rest feature, which is a discomfiting 
restriction on the designer. Most of these attempts have 
involved the provision of a separate stand, but this may 
be easily mislaid and is sometimes an embarrassment 
when the iron is to be stowed away while still hot. 





1 Morphy-Richards ‘Autocontrol’ 

630-750 watts. 4} Ib. Advertised weight 4} lb. This is the well 
known pre-war design. The handle is still one of the most com- 
fortable. The pilot is well placed, easy to replace, but does not 
comply with the British Standard’s safety requirements (BS 
1732)*. The thermostat control is small and fiddly: has no ‘off’ 
position. There is no skirt protection from burns and the user may 
possibly fear electric shock through contact with the exposed 
metal cover. Rather a slow insensitive iron, by the best current 
standards. Herringbone element. Polished steel soleplate. Not 
marked BS 1732. £2 8s 1d. 





5 GEC Model Ds851 

750 watts. 2} lb. No specific weight advertised. Elegant ap- 
pearance but with vestigial thumb-piece, which is uncomfortable 
in use. Pilot lamp interchangeable with lead. Pilot replacement 
easy and safe. Thermostat knob is obtrusive, has no ‘off’ position, 
but is clearly marked. All-over handle skirt gives good protection 
from the metal cover. A good, sensitive iron with cast-in element, 
very well constructed except for inaccessible screws for cover 
removal. Polished aluminium soleplate. Fairly cool substantial 
heel-rest. Conforms with BS 1732. £2 8s (cream); £2 15s (chrome). 
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The nose of the soleplate is likely to receive critici 
if it is either so sharp as to be in danger of ent 
button holes, etc, and tearing the garment, or if; 
is so blunt as to be clumsy in dealing with gather 
seams. 

The general shape of the soleplate, the slope of t 
sides and the provision of features such as butt 
grooves have only marginal value from the function 
point of view, but greatly influence the effectiveness, 
the general appearance and sales appeal of the produg 


























2 Revo ‘Automatic’ 
650 watts. 4 lb. Advertised weight 4} Ib. A pedestrian desig 
dominated by a massive rear pillar. A fairly comfortable handk 
Pilot lamp is safe, but not easy to see. The button-like thermosu! 
knob is easy to read, but has no ‘off’ position and there is no pr 
tection from the exposed metal cover. Conventional constructia 
with herringbone element and polished steel soleplate. Mode: 
stable heel. Unfortunately this sample failed to heat up, a 
practical tests could not be run. Not marked BS 1732. £2 75 10 
(enamel); £2 17s 11d (porcelain); £2 12s 7d (chrome). 


6 Premier ‘Super-Smoothwell’ 
750 watts. 44 lb. Advertised weight 5 lb. A pleasant looking ite 
with a comfortable hand grip, although the thumb rest is rathe! 
bulky. Pilot lamp safe, but not easy to see or replace. Thermos! 
knob and marking are easy to use but crude in appearance. 

‘off’ position. The aluminium skirt remains cool. A fairly fast até 
reasonably sensitive iron with herringbone element, and polished 
steel soleplate. A cool and substantial heel-rest. Not marke! 
BS 1732. £2 14s 11d. 





a Most users seem to be contented with a soleplate area 


nia of about 28 sq inches. 
t, or if ® The surface finish and the material from which the 
n gather soleplate is made have a direct bearing on the rate and 
evenness of the transfer of heat from the iron to the 
ope of ti fabric. A highly polished finish is easy to keep clean 
as butte and slides freely over the fabric, but a matt finish has a 
functiong substantially greater capacity for heat transfer and 
Uiveness@@ many manufacturers are going over to matt finishes. 
le produg! 


Similarly, although stainless steel is the most durable 





















3 Hotpoint ‘Plus five’ 

800 watts. 54 lb. Advertised weight 6 lb. An over-styled design. 
The handle is fairly comfortable, but gives a centre of pressure 
which is too far from the point of the iron. The thermostat knob 
and markings are crude and the user’s hand is unprotected from 
. Modest the bare metal cover. No ‘off’ position. A slow and insensitive iron 
Jy with herringbone element and polished steel soleplate. Conforms 


leat up, 
" with BS 1732. £3 19s 3d. 


32. £2 751 


7 HMV ‘Milady’s Iron’ 

745 watts. 44 lb. Advertised weight 4 Ib. Rather arch styling with 
cock’s-comb tailpiece. The handle is too thick and the thumb- 
Pieces too prominent for a comfortable grip. Pilot lamp safe, 





pearance. interchangeable with lead, but fiddling to replace. Thermostat 
fairly fast a! knob clearly marked but unpleasant to look at. No ‘off’ position. 
and polish! Misleading use of term ‘Crepe’, which could in fact be made from 
Not marke! 


4 variety of different fibres. All-over handle skirt gives good pro- 
tection for the hand. A rather slow and insensitive iron with 
herringbone element and polished steel soleplate. A cool and 
fairly stable heel-rest. Conforms with BS 1732. £2 8s 6d. 
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material for soleplates, it has a very poor coefficient of 
heat transmission, and therefore aluminium alloys are 
much used for this purpose. Aluminium soleplates may 
or may not be chromium-plated, and they may be 
either polished or matt. A soleplate with poor thermal 
transmission characteristics, such as polished stainless 
steel, is likely to give rise to one or more of three 
undesirable conditions: the distribution of heat over 
the soleplate may be uneven, producing patchy work; 
the rate of transfer of heat, especially to damp cotton 


4 Morphy-Richards ‘Atlantic’ 

630-750 watts. 2} lb. Advertised weight 2} lb. There is also a 
44 lb model which was not tested. A highly styled design with a 
dated bullet nose. The handle is fairly comfortable. The very 
prominent pilot is safe and interchangeable with the lead. The 
thermostat knob is well detailed, easy-to-read, protected by the 
all-over handle skirt, but has no ‘off’ position. The light weight 
model is a good, fast sensitive iron, very well constructed with an 
element cast into the matt aluminium soleplate. A cool and stable 
heel-rest. Not marked BS 1732. £2 8s 1d (enamel); £2 14s 9d 
(chrome). 





8 Hawkins ‘Universal’ 

800 watts. 4} lb. Advertised weight 4} lb. In many respects this 
comes closer to the functional requirements than most, but in 
appearance some of the detailing is weak. The handle is comfort- 
able, and the thumb rest is very nearly in the right place. The 
thermostat knob is well integrated into the slim rear column. It is 
clearly marked, and has an ‘off’ position. There is no protection 
from the bare metal cover. A reasonably fast and sensitive iron, 
with herringbone element and polished steel soleplate. A cool, but 
not too stable heel. Not marked BS 1732. £3 os 4d. 
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9 Hoover ‘Steam or Dry Iron’ 

1,000 watts. 3} lb. Advertised weight 34 lb. Drip type. Rather 
heavy and unexciting in appearance. The handle is fairly com- 
fortable. The thermostat knob, though very clear, efficient and 
easy to use, was unattractive to most users in the tests because of 
the very heavy serrations. There is an ‘off’ position. Excellent 
protection for hands. A fast and sensitive iron, with element cast 
into matt aluminium soleplate. Easy dismantling for periodic 
removal of hard water deposits. Very stable, cool heel. Altogether 
the best engineered and functionally most efficient iron of those 
tested, though also the most expensive. Not marked BS 1732. 
£4 15s. 


10 Morphy-Richards ‘Steam Iron’ 

750 watts. 3 lb. Advertised weight 34 lb. Kettle type. Attractive in 
appearance with a fairly comfortable handle. The prominent pilot 
is safe and interchangeable with lead. The thermostat knob is 
unobtrusive but the plate with thermostat markings is below the 
usual Morphy-Richards standard. No ‘off’ position. Good pro- 
tection for fingers. A fairly fast but not very sensitive iron. 
Element cast into matt aluminium soleplate. Filling is easy but 
emptying difficult. A stable and cool heel-rest. Not marked 
BS 1732. £3 19s 1d. 








and linen, may be insufficient to maintain the requip 
temperature for heavy and sustained work; the 
perature of the top surface of the soleplate, where 
thermostat’s temperature sensing device is situat 















may not correspond with the temperature of the botr 
surface of the soleplate, which is doing the work, th 
permitting wide fluctuations between effective 
indicated cut-in and cut-out temperatures. 













Cast-in elements 
Until recently, all the heating elements for electric ing 










were of the herringbone mica-insulated type. 
type of element has to be firmly clamped against { 
soleplate by means of a pressure plate, and the efficien 
and life of the element are largely dependent upont 














uniformity of the clamping pressure. It remg 
vulnerable to shock, vibration, and the penetration 














moisture. A more modern method is to use a ceram 
insulated element cast into the soleplate itself. Cast 
elements, if skilfully designed, can produce much m 
uniformly distributed heat and are inherently & 














vulnerable. In addition, the firmly cast-in termin 
from the element facilitate the provision of safer, m 
rigid, and better engineered construction for { 









electrical interconnections. 

Few British manufacturers are using the cast 
element. Fewer still are producing irons which a 
form to British Standard 1732:1951, which sets ¢ 
recommended minimum standards of safety, durabili 
and methods of test. In fact, only three of the sampé 
examined for the purposes of this analysis conform 
with the standard completely. One condition of a 
formity is that the iron should be marked BS 1732 
is a pity that consumers, consumer organisations, 






























trade buyers do not put pressure on the manufactur 
by refusing to accept irons which do not bear! 
number, BS 1732. 














Negligible effect of weight 
Among housewives there is much difference of opini 
on the relative merits of light and heavy irons. The fa 







seem to be these: the application of pressure plays apa 
in the plastic moulding of fibres, but the role is a sub 
diary one, and the contribution of different weights 
iron to different total applied pressures is relatively sm 
The pressure applied by the weight of a light iron 
say, two and a half pounds, is in the order of one-tet 
of one pound per sq inch, and the pressure produced! 
a heavy iron at, say, six pounds, is in the order 
one-fifth of one pound per sq inch. The average # 
ditional pressure produced by the hands of the opet 
tors wwno took part in the tests varied from moment 
~s0Mment between one-tenth of a pound per sq inch 
one pound per sq inch. The most that a well-b 
woman could exert would be about seven and a1 
pounds per sq inch. When a seam or a fold passes und 
the iron the pressure on the seam may be 25 times 
great — that is to say, anywhere between two and ab 
and 200 pounds per sq inch. Under these 
stances the effective difference between a light 
and a heavy weight domestic model is negligible 
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ince a fair amount of energy is expended in picking up 

d putting down the iron, the housewife would do 
best with a light weight model. 

Much more important than pressure is the presence of 

oisture. Just as increased pressure improves the rate 
bf heat transfer and reduces the time required, so in- 

eased moisture improves the effect of heat transfer 
and reduces the temperature required. It also helps to 
spread the heat uniformly, both across the surface and 
nto the texture of the fabric. 

Most fibres are capable of taking up a certain 

ount of water, some of them into the molecular 

structure. Such fibres are generally more pliable in this 
state, and if they can be held in shape while the water 
s driven off, that shape will be more or less perma- 
ently set. There is evidence that in some cases, at 
least, the passage of the water out of the fibre con- 
ributes directly to the molecular agitation referred to 
lat the beginning of this article. 

As a rule, the best effects are obtained when the 
fibres contain as much water as they are able to absorb, 
and are ironed until completely dry. Free water between 
the fibres serves no useful purpose and robs the iron of 
heat which could be better employed. Each type of 
fibre has its own characteristic moisture absorbing 
capacity. For example, cotton takes up a lot of water 
and should be ironed well damped, while nylon takes 
up extremely little and should be ironed almost dry. 


Two kinds of steam iron 
New types of fabric have made moisture control more 
necessary, and new ways of drying the washing have 
made moisture control more difficult. The introduction 
of the steam iron has made damping down and wet- 
cloth pressing unnecessary. 

There are two types of steam iron. In the kettle type, 
the water boils in a container which stands on the 
element and the steam passes through a tube — whose 
entrance is high above the water level — to vents in the 
soleplate. In the drip type of steam iron the water drips 
from an isolated tank within the body of the iron into a 
recess in the top of the soleplate, where it flashes into 
steam and passes through vents to the underside. The 
drip type starts to steam more quickly than the kettle 
type and stops steaming when the iron is stood on its 
heel. It is also capable of being switched instantly to 
dry ironing by means of a plunger which closes the 
drip orifice. Since the best results are obtained when 
fabrics are ironed until completely dry, it is desirable 
that the steam should be switched off and the iron used 
as a dry iron for the finishing passes. 

The kettle iron must be emptied of water if it is to be 
used as a dry iron. In the drip type of iron, water is less 
likely to reach the fabric than it is in the kettle type, 
and since the water in the container is not boiling there 
is less chance of careless handling causing a scald. 

On the other hand, the kettle type is often easier to 
fill and usually less liable to be affected by progressive 
furring up of the vent passages in hard water districts. 
Nevertheless, Consumers Union in the USA stated in its 
most recent report on irons, published in August 1955, 
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that it could not generally recommend the purchase of 
kettle irons because of the faults inherent in them. 

The ordinary consumer expects — and is entitled to 
expect — that the products offered to her are function- 
ally efficient and operationally safe. It is the shape of 
the handle which tends to sell the iron, since most 
prospective purchasers, having inspected visually the 
models offered, select two or three and try them out 
with a few strokes of mock ironing. However, careful 
observation reveals that the grasp which most custo- 
mers take on an iron in the shop is a high wrist action 
with thumb extended on the thumb rest provided, 
while all the operators who were the subject of observa- 
tion in this series of tests used the iron in their own 
homes with a low wrist action, the thumb lying either 
under the handle or, if the thumb rest was so prominent 
as to make this uncomfortable, across the top of the 
handle. Front end pressure is sometimes required and 
is best applied with the thumb, but to be effective this 
must be centrally positioned. It would appear that the 
thumb rest is a survival from the days of the turned 
wood handle, when the button-like thumb piece served 
as a guard against burning the hand on the hot metal 
uprights. Thumb pieces are such universal and eye- 
catching features that many people misguidedly set 
much store by their prominence. In their half-hearted 
attempts at ergonomic design, manufacturers have 
created a rod for their own backs. 

The accessibility, clarity, and style of the thermostat 
control knob and the position of the pilot lamp, if 
fitted, play secondary but important parts at the point- 
of-sale. The screening of the periphery of the control 
knob from hot metal surfaces is often overlooked by 
manufacturers, as well as by consumers. One of the 
difficulties which manufacturers encounter in the de- 
sign of these features is the state of uniformity which 
the market has now reached. In order to be different, 
but still acceptable, designers sometimes feel themselves 
forced to adopt details less than ideal operationally. 


Fundamental advances 
Progress would be accelerated if enlightened con- 
sumers, and consumer organisations, were to be vigi- 
lant in their support of manufacturers who adopted the 
best practices, especially in the things which the ordinary 
housewife is least likely to notice: accurate heat control, 
an ‘off’ switch at the iron, and adherence to BS 1732. 
Apart from these details excellent opportunities now 
exist for fundamental advances in the design of irons. 
Genuine research into the physics of ironing, and real 
ergonomic design of the handle and thermostat knob 
based upon work study, are likely to produce a dynamic 
new form which would have more sales appeal than any 
further attempts at re-styling. Since it would take most 
firms the best part of two years to make any impact 
with an adequate but visibly different copy, the pro- 
gressive manufacturer who is first to invest in such 
research would establish a substantial lead over his 
competitors. Final success however would depend on 
public understanding which, in turn, would depend on 
intelligently handled publicity. 
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A SMALL TOWN on the outskirts of Greater London is 
not perhaps the most likely place to find a progressive 
attitude towards furniture design, but Dunn’s of 
Bromley has been recognised for a number of years as 
one of the leading retailers of well designed furniture 
and furnishings in the country. 

Recently the firm opened, in the Market Square, its 
new shop designed by Bertram Carter, which is the 
successor to a long line of premises which have stood on 
the same site since the firm’s foundation in 1710. In 
1941 Dunn’s shop, which was then an essay in ‘stock- 
broker’s tudor’, was destroyed by bombing and was re- 
placed by a temporary building, converted from a 
second hand furniture store (DESIGN, October 1953 
pages 22-6). 

‘Contemporary’ design of a certain kind has become 
big business, particularly in the furniture field, but the 
new shop of Dunn’s is notable for its avoidance of the 
now well-thumbed commercial clichés and shop fitting 
gimmicks. One of the interesting features of the new 
building is that it incorporates the temporary shop 
virtually intact, which now houses the soft furnishings 
and china departments. The new building does not 
occupy a large site yet the treatment of the interior 
conveys the opposite of this, and the spaces are utilised 
in such a way that the furniture is displayed to the best 
advantage, creating an overall impression which is a 
long way from the calculated confusion common in 
many furniture stores. 


~ 


The main entrance showing the glass corridor which leads from 
the street into the shop, extending the range for window-shoppers, 


and breaking down the conventional barrier of the shop doorway. 
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Background to furnishings 
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af 
A general view across the second floor. The furniture is arranged 
in groups to suggest room settings. 


A view from the second floor looking at the junction of the old and 
new buildings. On the right can be seen a part of the roof of the 
earlier premises, now used as a display space for chairs. The use of 
this old exterior wall together with the exposed joists and columns 
brings architectural ‘Brutalism’ to the retail trade. 
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7 Photographs by Sam Lambert 
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FOR THE READER who is unfamiliar with this field 
certain terms need explaining. Curtain walls and light 
claddings are often spoken of as if they were much the 
same thing, and sometimes as if they were as different 
as glass and brick. Light weight claddings were the 
forebears of curtain walls and now exist alongside them. 
They consist basically of window and panel con- 
structions which are used in relatively small assemblies 
and fixed directly to the main structure of a building. 
The curtain wall uses many of the same types of com- 
ponents — especially the panel-fillings and it is a kind of 
sub-species of light weight cladding; but it is dis- 
tinctive in having its own light weight sub-frame, so 
that it becomes virtually a curtain or skin outside the 
main structure. 

The sub-frame is a distinction in another sense, for 
it is this which has made the curtain wall characteris- 
tically a factory product. It is easy enough for an 
architect to fit panel claddings to a structure as ordinary 
builder’s work, but the sub-frame of a curtain wall is 
itself a rather special item and must be factory made. It 
has to receive windows and panels of various kinds, to 
keep out the weather, and to allow for various mechani- 
cal and thermal stresses that build-up on the face of a 


The sudden eruption into prominence of curtain walls 
over the past 25 years is being followed by some decline in 
popularity among avant garde architects. We believe 
that this is partly due to the lack of variety among 
factory made infilling panels which do not echo the rich 
inventiveness in pattern and texture achieved by British 


designers in related industries. 


building. The result is that a manufacturer must think 
of his frame, windows, doors and panels all together as 
a system of which he will make most, if not all of the 
parts. Interchangeability of panels has been the chief 
flexibility occurring outside any given system. 


Architectural characteristics 

Characteristically a curtain wall is thin and looks it. 
Colour and pattern then come to it easily and a slight 
texture has been achieved in some cases. However, 
modelling in depth is more of a problem, and a sense of 
richness of this sort has largely defeated designers up 
to the present time. 

Colour and pattern are of course sometimes sufficient 
in the hands of an architect with sure judgment. A few 
buildings — just a few — show this to be true, and one is 
reminded of a Mondrian or a Nicholson in certain 
examples. There is a deceptively elemental simplicity 
of appearance in a system which consists basically of 
lines demarcating panels or openings, and it can and 
often does descend into an arid commonplace or worse. 
Such a system can only attain the quality of architecture 
by an eye and hand which know where beauty and 

continued on page 42 
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Curtain wall panels 


A section of a ‘Pyrok’ rendered 
panel, reproduced actual size. 
‘Pyrok’ is a cementitious 
composition made from cement, 
exfoliated vermiculite, lime 
plasticiser and water, together with a 
pigment if colour is desired. It can 
be sprayed on to practically any 
surface with finishes from rough- 
cast to smooth, but its value in this 
context is its rich surface texture. 
MAKER Pyrok Ltd. 


A section of a panel rendered in ‘Glamorock’, reproduced actual 
size. This rendering is a natural mineral aggregate obtainable in a 
number of colours or in mixtures of different combinations. The 
texture, together with the optical mixture of the colours, give a 
limited, but nevertheless subtle decorative quality. MAKER 
Glamorock Ltd. 

‘Escol’ vitreous porcelain enamelled steel panels on the Pinehurst 
laboratories, Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough. The 
illustration shows how a routine curtain wall can be made more 
decorative and more exciting with the imaginative use of single 
colour wall panels. ARCHITECT S. G. Page. MAKER Stewart & Gray 
Ltd. 


q‘Holoplast 90’ infill panels in pheno formaldehyde faced 
melamine. Plastics offer a variety of decorative treatments 
building panels, although in these two examples the scale of 
patterns is too small and too fine in detail to be seen as anyth 
but a solid tone. MAKER Holoplast Ltd. 


A decorative panel in ‘Armourclad’ glass. The decoratigg 
applied in ceramic pigments which are fused on to toughe 
plate or rough-cast glass. ‘Armourclad’ is not produced iy 
standard range of patterns but made up to architects’ or cligy 
particular designs. DESIGNER Pegg) MAKER Pilki 

Brothers Ltd. 
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* Two examples from a range 
of relief tiles for exterior use 
These tiles are not made 
specifically for curtain wall 
panels, although the 
manufacturer is experi- 
menting in this direction 
The subtle qualities of light 
and shade indicate what 
might be achieved with relief 





panels and how a facade could 
be enhanced by their intelli- 
gent use. DESIGNER J. Kamlish 


of Carter’s Design Unit 





MAKER Carter and Co. Ltd 
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Curtain wall panels 


elegance lie in the shape, colour and flatness of a panel, 
and what part in the whole pattern a window will 
play, and what kind of a line to seek in the frame. 

‘Architecture by the square yard’ is a concept that 
demands the highest qualities of industrial design; and 
perhaps particularly so as long as it offers only line, 
pattern and colour in its components. Even then it will 
have a limited range of expression, tending towards 
sophistication; an intellectual rather than a _ heart- 
warming aesthetic. 

Modelling, texture and richness — these are the weak 
points of the curtain wall at its present level of develop- 
ment. Modelling and texture are again terms that can 
be confused, so let us understand modelling to be 
texture over the whole facade or shape of a building - 
recesses, protrusions, extensions of the building, and so 
on. Texture can then remain a term to be used for the 
surface quality of the components themselves. 

Modelling is of course something that the architect 
himself can often manage readily enough in a building 
by mixing curtain wall and ordinary construction on 
the exterior. But there seems no doubt that the flatness 
of present curtain wall systems must give way to more 
flexibility in this respect, with minor projections and 
recesses made easier, panels and windows brought for- 
ward or dropped back, keeping the external con- 
struction consistent and at the same time achieving some 
form of modelling. There is a place for flatness, and 
there is also a place for the construction that makes 
possible a stronger play of light and shade. 


Opportunities with panels 

Probably this will mean that manufacturers will have to 
organise themselves to cater for a certain proportion of 
systematised purpose-made parts within systems that 
are otherwise largely standardised. And they will have 
to be able to make components such as canopies, 
balcony fronts and other major items when consistency 
of design and construction call for similarity of material 
and character. The manufacturer who enters this field 
should understand the architectural context in which he 
has decided to work, for the offering of such a signifi- 
cant architectural item as a whole wall system imposes, 
in a sense, a responsibility to meet reasonable demands 
for the other elements of a facade. 

Texture and richness — these will have to be de- 
veloped mainly on the panels themselves, and here an 
infinity of opportunity exists for inventiveness, charm, 
warmth and light, about which we have as yet done 
scarcely anything. It is an architectural and industrial 
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blind spot. Many British wallpapers, tiles and fabrics 
are imaginatively designed but scarcely an echo is to be 
discerned yet in the curtain walls of British buildings. 

For 25 years or more the Americans have been using 
figured spandrel panels of pressed or cast metal in huge 
numbers on skyscrapers, although the detail has 
generally been of poor quality. Since the war the 
Italians have manufactured some very fine panels for 
curtain walls, chiefly in anodised aluminium, and they 
have also produced mosaics and other exterior finishes 
of great beauty and variety for buildings, some of which 
we import. In the field of clay products British manu- 
facturers are now beginning to turn out some most 
promising designs in forms other than bricks. However, 
this problem of the curtain panel is an almost un- 
explored field of great opportunity, basically well 
suited to British industry, and it calls urgently for 
development. 

Perhaps some possible forms for new panels might be 
a combinations of existing types. For instance, the 
Americans have scarcely used any colour with their 
impressed panels. Most of their colour panels are 
vitreous enamel and flat, formed as part of a ‘sandwich’ 
incorporating heat insulation. A combination of colour 
and embossed pattern ought to be promising, and so 
ought colour patterns alone, both formal and textural. 


A new direction 

The scale of these patterns matters a great deal, as 
always in building. Scale is important in respect of the 
facade as a whole, and comes from the overall design; 
but it is important also in far finer detail which provides 
interest at close quarters, and this is where one of the 
big weaknesses occurs today. The American type of 
spandrel with a simple geometric shape offers too little 
detail; something much finer and sharper is needed, if 
it is to be ‘read’ at all from close-quarters. 

Metal, glass, plastics and asbestos are the main 
materials in use for curtain wall panels today. Some 
other possibilities exist, and there are combinations 
still to be explored. British architects and curtain wall 
manufacturers have with great enterprise developed 
the technique to its present level; now an effort in a new 
direction is needed to give it more versatility and 
richness. 

These things are needed for British architecture, but 
surely also they have more possibilities than have yet 
been realised, especially as exports to Europe. On the 
Continent it is only in Germany that there is any com- 
parable commercial development, and on the whole the 
emphasis there has been only on light claddings in 
panel form. It seems therefore that the Continent 
ought to offer good opportunities for markets, especially 
to the developer who can offer versatility, good tech- 
nology, and the highest qualities of architectural design. 
These are the essentials for success in this kind of work 
at any time, but especially so at the moment. The de- 
sign of curtain wall components cannot stand still; it 
must either move forward to provide fresh qualities in 
building design, or be replaced by other ways of build- 
ing which can offer them. 








Kitchens: 
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“Design in Your Kitchen’ , an exhibition of kitchens and kitchen equipment, is to be held in 
The Design Centre from March 4 - April 12. The layout of the kitchens has been planned 
in accordance with principles put forward by the Council of Scientific Management in the 


Home, whose recommendations are discussed in this feature. 


Standard equipment by British manufacturers has been used to furnish both kitchens, and 
their designers comment on the difficulty of producing well designed kitchens with the type of 


fittings that are at present available. Their complaints point to the need for closer 


co-operation between manufacturers, architects and designers, and the various organisations 


carrying out research in kitchen design. This is also stressed in the article on pages 46 — 47, 


in which a number of British kitchen equipment manufacturers comment on the extent to 


which American technical achievements will influence the development of kitchen design 


in this country. 


co-ordination needed 


THE IDEAL KITCHEN, in this country at least, is still more 
of an architect’s and planner’s dream than an achiev- 
able reality. , 

This is partly due to the rapidity of technical and 
social changes in recent years. Kitchen areas in the 
majority of homes were not designed to serve today’s 
needs. Again kitchen planning is a relatively new 
science, and the various organisations working in this 
field are still to a certain extent pioneers. However, 
much valuable research in kitchen design and planning 
is being carried out in this country by such organisa- 
tions as the British Standards Institution, the Building 
Research Station of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, and the Council of Scientific 
Management in the Home. (‘Meals in Modern Homes’, 
a booklet recently published by this organisation, gives 
its recommendations in detail.) Some of these recom- 
mendations are briefly summarised below, and these 
provide a set of basic principles to which the kitchen 
planner can work. 

Layout The sink and the cooker should be close to- 
gether, with work surfaces on either side: ie work sur- 
face, sink, work surface, cooker, work surface. This 
sequence should not be broken by a door or other 
traffic way. There should be storage space within arm’s 


The kitchens on show 

The two kitchens illustrated on the following pages 
will be on show in The Design Centre from March 4 - 
April 12. They were designed by Jo Pattrick and 
Ursula Bowyer, in co-operation with the Council of 
Scientific Management in the Home. There will be a 


reach of this area. If the kitchen is large, and a variety 
of different activities take place in it (cooking, laundry, 
eating, etc), the equipment should be grouped in 
various work centres. 

Heights for working surfaces At present the stan- 
dard height for working surfaces in this country is 3 ft 
(BS 1195 : 1948). Many experts, however, believe that 
this is too high, and recommend a lower working level 
(about 2 ft 8 inches), especially for cooking operations. 
The Swedish National Institute for Consumer Infor- 
mation (formerly known as HFI) has recently carried 
out extensive research into ideal heights for working 
surfaces, and recommends: cleaning surfaces, 2ft 94 
inches — 2 ft ro} inches; food preparation, 2 ft 8} 
inches — 2 ft 10} inches; cooker hot plate, 2 ft 7} 
inches - 2 ft 94 inches. 

Lighting The main working surfaces, cooker and sink 
should be well lit by both natural and artificial lighting. 
Ventilation Adequate ventilation should be provided, 
either by extractor fans in the window, or by a venti- 
lated canopy over the cooker. 

Meals There should be easy access to the dining room 
from the kitchen, and if meals are served in the kitchen, 
the table should not interfere with the sequence of the 
working area. 


BBC television preview of the exhibition, which also 
includes two kitchen corners and a display of equip- 
ment, on the ‘Mainly for Women’ programme on 
March 3, and a number of retailers throughout the 
country are staging their own displays to coincide with 
that in The Design Centre. 
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Luxury kitchen 


Ursula Bowyer was asked to design a luxury 
kitchen, using standard equipment by British 
manufacturers. No expense limit was set, and she 
has planned an all-electric kitchen for a family 
with plenty of money to spend. The kitchen is 
intended to be run by the housewife, however, and 
money is spent on equipment and labour-saving 
devices, rather than domestic help. 

The kitchen is 16 x 16 ft, and the equipment 

is planned in this sequence: store, prepare, cook, 
serve, clear, wash up and put away. There is also 
a desk with a board behind it where the housewife 
can plan her meals, attend to orders and accounts, 


Sink unit 

Working surface 

Cooker 

Extract fan 

Sink and garbage disposal unit 
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Boiling water heater 
Service hatch 
Refrigerator 

Dish washer 

Door to dining room 
Desk, pin up board above 
Door to passage 
Outside door 

Sink 

Washing machine 
Ironer 

Tumbler dryer 
Table 

Cooled larder 
Fridge heater 
Vegetable storage 
Deep freeze 
Provision storage 
Saucepan storage 
Broom cupboard 
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etc. Serving can be through the hatch into the 
dining room, or on to the kitchen table. A laundry 
area can be shut off from the rest by a sliding door. 
Mrs Bowyer reports that she found it very difficult 
to design a well equipped luxury kitchen using 
standard equipment. She found none of the ranges 
of cabinets with related equipment that are on the 
market was suitable for her purposes, and one of 
her main problems was to give the kitchen a 
built-in look using designs from different 
manufacturers. Standard dimensions of cookers, 
washing machines, refrigerators, etc, often vary 
slightly so that it is difficult to fit them in toa 
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unified layout. Handles and knobs differ; she 
chose white equipment as colours are difficult to 
match, but even then found that no two whites 
were the same. 

Again she would have preferred to use ovens 
designed to be built into the kitchen at waist 
height, with separate hot plates, as in American 
kitchens, but found nothing that exactly fitted her 
scheme available in this country. She felt that most 
electric cookers are not large enough for this type 
of kitchen, so that an electric toaster, frying pan, 
percolator, and a boiling water heater were 
necessary to provide greater flexibility. 


Estimated cost of main items of eqig 
ment excluding wall and floor tiles £1 
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Middle income kitchen 


Jo Pattrick’s kitchen is designed for a small 

family in the middle income group. The 
equipment need not necessarily all be bought at 
once, but it is chosen so that the kitchen will have 
a built in look on completion. 

Like Mrs Bowyer, Mrs Pattrick found that a 
custom built kitchen would have provided a more 
satisfactory solution to her problems. Hers is a 
small kitchen (12 ft x 10 ft), and storage space is 
limited. She felt that the standard wall cupboards 
with shelves 12 inches deep, should be fitted with 
6-inch door shelves for more practical use of the 


Sink, storage under 
Vegetable storage 
Working surface 
Refrigerator 

Door to back entrance 
Fuel and broom storage 
Troning board cupboard 
Boiler 

Door to dining room 
Kitchen table 

Crockery cupboard 
Serving hatch 

Workin surface 

Workin surface 

Cooker, extract hood over 


Saucep.n storage 
Side g 


available space. She used storage units in wood 
rather than metal because she felt that these were 
easier to maintain, quieter and pleasanter in use. 
However, she found that while manufacturers of 
metal cabinets provide the sort of details she 
wanted, with adjustable and sliding shelves, racks 
for trays and pan storage, and practical use of 
space, most wooden units are not provided with 
these extra fitments. She also felt there was a need 
for more ready-made cupboards which provide 
adequate ventilation for the storage of food. 

She believes that the 3-ft standard height for 
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cooking equipment and working surfaces is not 
suitable for many women, and that the ideal 
solution would be for manufacturers to design 
equipment with adjustable legs, and provide more 
suspended bench units that can be fixed at any 
required height. 

She would have preferred to use a double sink 
unit, but found that most of these are 7-ft long, 
and difficult to fit into a small kitchen. She felt 
that sink units should contain better provision for 
garbage disposal since relatively few households 
can afford an automatic waste disposal machine. 


Estimated cost of main items of equip- 
ment excluding wall and floor tiles £375 
























































Equipment in the luxury kitchen 


1 Mrs Bowyer found no washing machine equipped to dry clothes 
thoroughly. The ‘Hoovermatic’ damp dries the clothes and is 
supplemented in this kitchen by a tumbler dryer, which will bone 
dry clothes if necessary. MAKER Hoover Ltd. Height 2 ft 7} inches, 
depth 1 ft 4% inches, width 2 ft §} inches. £103. 


2 The larder is cooled by this domestic heat pump, which also 
heats the hot water supply. DESIGNERS B. Z. de Ferranti and F. A. 
Feasby. MAKER Ferranti Ltd. Height 3 ft, depth 1 ft 4 inches, 
width 1 ft 4 inches. £159 12s 7d. 


3 The ‘Q-stak’ kitchen chairs in the dining area have seats of 
washable red plastics. DESIGNER Robin Day. MAKER S. Hille & Co 
Ltd. £3. 





Equipment in the middle income kitchen 


4 Mrs Pattrick would like to have included a double sink unit, but 
found that the majority are 7 ft long — usually too large for a small 
kitchen. She chose this suspended sink unit for its good ap- 
pearance and ease of cleaning. DESIGNER P. Bridson. MAKER 
Kandya Ltd. Price from maker. 


5 This gas cooker is supplied with a separate grill, which in this 
kitchen is placed adjacent to the cooker. Mrs Pattrick approved of 
the oven door opening downwards, as this gives the housewife a 
place to put hot and heavy pans. However, as the lighter and 
lighter button are at the side, she had to leave an awkward gap 
between the cooker and the adjacent work surface. MAKER Cannon 
(GA) Ltd. Height (to hot plate) 3 ft, depth 2 ft 1 inch, width 
1 ft 11 inches. Price (including separate grill) £67 4. 


6 This kitchen cabinet is used to store china and glass, as Mrs 
Pattrick found that none of the conventional china cupboards on 
the market were suitable for her purposes. DESIGNER George Fejér. 
MAKER Hygena Cabinets Liverpool Ltd. Height 6 ft, depth 
1 ft 3 inches, width 3 ft 9 inches. Price from maker. 
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Will British kitchens F 
follow American 


developments? 


Any discussion of ideal kitchens will inevitably inyj 
comparisons with American experiments in kitchen 
sign which have brought the possibility of an advan 
conception of automatic control in a domestic conte 
The designers of the two kitchens illustrated on ty 
previous pages have compared certain features ¢ 
British equipment with their counterparts in the US$4 
Examples of current American practice in kitche 
equipment design, as well as the latest experiment 
kitchens, can be seen in an article on the subject pub 
lished in DESIGN for August 1957 pages 45-51. 

This article raised a number of points that will bk 
come increasingly important to both manufacturers ani 
users in this country and will particularly affect th 
attitude of British firms in their problems of sellingiy 
the highly competitive conditions of a European Fre 
Trade Area. For this reason 12 British manufacture 
of major kitchen appliances and storage units wer 
asked to comment on some of the more outstanding 
American developments, outlined in that article, ani 
discuss the extent to which British progress in the new 
future is likely to follow a similar pattern. Extracts from 
the seven replies received are printed below. 


Packaged kitchens 

The article described the problems of the America 
equipment manufacturer who is trying to sell appliances 
to a market that is already saturated. The comma 
practice is to rely on carefully worked out programms 
of artificial obsolescence to create a demand for a new 
product that does not differ fundamentally from th 





previous year’s model. More recently some Americat 
firms have been investigating the new-homes market 
and one firm, General Electric, has produced a pack 
aged kitchen that can be installed in a new house am 
included in the mortgage price. Asked if the builde 
market has an important future in Great Britain seve 
firms spoke of the many difficulties that at preset 
stand in the way. 

One large firm wrote: 

“We believe that there is an important future for i 
builder market in this country, but the indications a 
that this market will be slow in developing to a sat 
which would make quantity production an economical 
proposition. Before such packaged units are developed 
for wide use in this country it is essential that there® 
intimate collaboration between designers, architects 
manufacturers, builders, the British Standards Inst 
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tution and the Modular Society.” 
The following point was made by several firms: “A 
hazard to progress is the refusal of the Board of Trade 
to admit that refrigerators, washing machines, etc, are 
in fact ‘built-in’. They are still subject to heavy pur- 
chase tax, and it is very difficult to arrange to cover 
them in a mortgage agreement.” 

Dimensional standards were mentioned by one firm: 
« |. kitchen sizes and shapes vary considerably, with 
the result a more or less standard packaged kitchen 
would be difficult to design, to suit even a small pro- 
portion of houses’’. 

One firm stated: “‘ . . . the extensive development of 
prefabricated housing might, and indeed should, in- 



























ae . crease the demand for packaged units providing 
n adeu sufficient space is devoted to the kitchen-living area’. 
tic con The article on American kitchens described the grow- 
ced call ing movement towards a combination of kitchen and 
featuslill living areas. Most firms approved of this development: 
1 the US “We agree wholeheartedly with this suggestion... a 
in kite fundamental labour saving idea.” Another firm :“‘Where 
perimelll architects have designed a combined kitchen-living 
abject gil room or a kitchen directly communicating with the 
. living room, the arrangement has proved very popular. 
nat willl The lead must come from the architects.” 

cose Others were less enthusiastic: ““The possibility of com- 
affect th bining completely, at a reasonable cost, the kitchen and 
of selling living areas is doubrful. Function must condition form 
opean I and finish, and it would be quite wrong to force upon 
nufactill domestic equipment a living room atmosphere, which 








would be foreign to its function.” 
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Selling to the Free Trade Area 

Much of the advanced development in the American 
kitchen appliance industry has depended on the large 
home market and the resulting opportunities for more 
extensive investment in tooling for long production 
tuns. British firms were asked if the European FTA 
wil provide similar conditions and opportunities. 

Two firms felt confident that benefits would result: 
“Our investigations on the Continent assure us that 
without doubt this country is well ahead of any Euro- 
pean country in the design of kitchen furnishings and 
appliances, and we are of the opinion that a European 
FTA would be of great benefit to British manufac- 
turers of these products.” Another firm: “In general, 
the larger market will help to justify the bigger tooling 
budgets which are essential for the economical pro- 
duction of more complex equipment.” 

Others felt that the FT A could not be compared with 
the large American home market: “One of the biggest 
Problems will be to satisfy the demand for different 
\ypes of kitchen equipment to cater for the differing 
living and eating habits of many Continental people. 
The typical French cooker, for example, is a very 
different article from its British counterpart. The Ger- 
man cooker differs from both. . .” 

Evidence from leading American designers suggests 
that more money is being spent by manufacturers on 
investigations of real human needs rather than on 
Superficial styling as a basis for future appliance design. 
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Most British firms agreed on the necessity for such 
work, particularly in view of the new FTA markets: 
“This company has a very liberal policy in regard to 
development and research now, believing it to be an 
essential part of the planned extension of its activities. 
Naturally, greater turnover provides for more research 
into new projects and the snowball grows.” Another 
firm: “Speaking for ourselves, we are conducting con- 
siderable research into the markets of Europe. This 
research is aimed largely at establishing what one might 
call the highest common denominator in regard to de- 
sign and the lowest common denominator in regard to 
manufacturing costs...” 

The size of the kitchen and the need to study the 
performance of an appliance in relation to its environ- 
ment was particularly emphasised: “When we con- 
sider the design of kitchen appliances, we invariably 
come to the conclusion that we want to design the 
kitchen too. After a little more thought we want to 
design everything in the kitchen and the rooms which 
abut it. In this country we are still in the state of 
developing free-standing appliances to do the essential 
household tasks effectively and which can be sold at a 
price to make them available to the lower income 
groups which, in fact, need them most; . . . kitchens in 
this country are the smallest in the world and in 
general show no evidence of thought in such matters as 
lighting, ventilation, position of doors and availability 
of services.” 

The problem was summed up by one firm in these 
words: ““The kitchen is the workshop of the home with 
high hours of occupancy, so make it the largest room in 
the house. If you can concentrate on getting this across 
to architects and others who design living accommoda- 
tion you will be doing a service to the nation.” 


American developments 


7 Packaged kitchen produced for the 
builder market by General Electric. 


8 Dream kitchen designed to 
demonstrate the possibilities of 
automatic control by the 
Whirlpool-Seeger Corp. 


9 Washer-dryer combination from 
the 1957 range of straight line units 
by Frigidaire. All the units in this 
range have flush fronts and can be 
pushed up together to give the 
appearance of a built-in kitchen. 








Leadership reasserted 


new scope and variety for mechanical screen prints 


THE MAJOR IMPACT on the furnishing trade mad 
David Whitehead Fabrics eight years ago was 
due to the firm’s introduction of modern desig 
prices ordinary people could afford. This meant 
the patterns had to be roller printed, which en 
long runs to justify the considerable costs of engra 
The last few years have seen the original Dm 
Whitehead design style become the common pro 
of the cheaper end of the curtaining trade. Unques 
ably the designs have been debased by the copier 
adapters, but even to the originator the freshness of 
style has dimmed and a new approach was neces 

After much experiment with relatively high-p 
hand screen prints, many of them by well k 
artists, Whitehead’s now offer to the mass marke 
first large range of machine screen prints; thre 
amples are shown here in close-up. The new dé 
will retail, with a few exceptions, at less than 
yard. They are on serviceable cotton cloths an 
colours are claimed to have a high standard of fast 
It is also apparent from the new fabrics ths 
intensity of colour is greater than in the ne 
inexpensive roller printed curtaining. 

Machine screen printing is not new in itself, b 
application of the technique to furnishings in a 
range is a most important British development. D 
the relative cheapness of silk screens compared 
engraved rollers, it is possible to have shorter 
duction runs and greater numbers of new designs. 
temptation to play safe in selecting designs is reé ‘ 
and so the customer can be offered a wider choigiyl 
fact the first range will total more than §0 designs. 

It is significant that this technical developme 
lates closely to the tendency among leading desi 
for printed fabrics to achieve studied, casual 4 
With roller printing it is difficult to preserve the 
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dom of a spontaneously drawn original sketch. 
silk screens can be produced by photographic prog 
it is possible to ensure that freely drawn modern € 
are faithfully rendered on the cloth. With this 
departure Whitehead’s is to be congratulated on ham 
reasserted its claim to leadership in the design @ 
production of inexpensive curtainings. DAN JOHNS 


A 21-inch wide section has been chosen from each of the fabno® 
show the quality of printing achieved by the mechanical st 
method. 1, CP4015 (five colourways) designed by Afro B 

and 2, CP4030 (six colourways) by Tonya Atkinson, both 9514 
per yard; 3, CP11 (six colourways) designed by Eileen Ba 
12s 6d. All fabrics available in 48-inch width and guaranteed by® 
manufacturers. 
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The topography and typography of neon signs 


ALEC DAVIS Think of neon signs and you probably think first of what the signmakers call 


‘spectaculars’, as seen in this Piccadilly Circus nightscape; numerically, however, signs on 


shops, pubs, and factory walls are far more important. An analysis of some of their 
design features, and faults, is given in the following article. 
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Letters of fire 


WHETHER A NEON SIGN is to be considered good or bad, 
visually, depends on two things: its position and its de- 
sign (including colour). Is it appropriately sited, and if 
SO, is its appearance capable of improvement ? 

Position can be considered from two aspects — the 
sign’s relationship to the architecture of the building on 
which it is fitted, and to the neighbourhood of which 
that building forms a part. 

In a country with as many old buildings as Britain, it 
is inevitable that many neon signs have been mounted 
on buildings which were never intended for them, and 
it is hardly surprising that the results are often deplor- 
able. As for new buildings, the architect who today de- 
signs a shop or a factory, a pub or a cinema, without 
considering the possible use of neon signs is first cousin 
to the ostrich: he has only himself to blame if they are 
added haphazard after he has left the scene. Good re- 
sults are most likely to be achieved when the architect 
consults the sign maker at an early stage. 


Control of outdoor signs 

A sign’s appropriateness to a street or district is a sub- 
ject on which — besides the sign maker and his pros- 
pective customer — the authorities have something to 
say. A neon sign inside a shop window may be installed 
without express permission from the local planning 
authority, but for any external sign, permission must be 
obtained in advance; and it may be withheld “‘in the 
interests of public safety” or of “amenity .. . in the 
light of the general characteristics of the locality, in- 


Seven ways of constructing illuminated signs 


cluding the presence . . . of any feature of histg 
architectural, cultural or similar interest’’. 

These words are quoted from the statutory insg 
ment which appointed local authorities as protecto 
the public eye - The Town and Country Plang 
(Control of Advertisements) Regulations, 1948. 
cases of disputed decision, the final arbiter is 
Minister of Housing and Local Government. 

Some sign manufacturers employ legal advisers § 
make applications on behalf of their customers in a wy 
that is considered most likely to be successful. Th 
clearly, know the ropes of procedure, but it is 
possible for anyone to forecast with certainty 
planning authority’s decision in a particular case. 
Ministerial policy is that every application shall beg 
sidered on its merits. What is acceptable in Shaftesh 
Avenue might be an outrage in Shaftesbury. Some p 
lished decisions are, in one sense at least, illuminati 
In 1953, when the present Prime Minister was 
Minister of Housing, he reversed, in part, a decisio 
the Westminster City Council about neon signs 
Trafalgar Square. Mr Macmillan appreciated 
reasons which prompted the City Council to re 
permission for the display of the advertisements # 
question [but] felt bound to have regard to the fact 
some of the advertisements had been a feature of 
Square for many years . . . looked upon by man 
part of the London scene’”’. He added: “‘some disp 
illuminated signs at night need not be excluded, g 
vided they are suitably designed and sited in relatio 
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1 neon tubing alone 


The letter forms are to some extent determi 
by the range of forms in which glass tubes 
be bent. The eye which is prejudiced in fave 
of typographical letter forms (and most of di 
lettering we see is printed lettering), will n 
be satisfied by ‘tortured tubing’, however m 
ingenuity goes into its shaping. 





2 superimposed 


One or more lines of tubing stand proud of 
surface of the letter. This is more effective 
when seen head-on than from an oblique 
when the lines of the tubing can become 
confused with the outlines of the backgro' 
letters. 
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3 stepped-edge 


The strokes of the letter are, in section, 
stepped at their edges, so that tubing outlining 
them can be mounted flush with them. (See 
also 13, 14.) A similar effect when illuminated is 
obtained by placing tubes round the edges of a 
normal un-stepped letter; but the daytime 
appearance is less tidy. 


4 semi-recessed and recessed 


A line or lines of tubing is partly or wholly 
recessed into ‘stencil cuts’ in the centres of the 
strokes of the letter, as in 10; or (especially in 
letters over 18 inches high), a double line is 
similarly recessed into the strokes near their 
edges. Tubing can also be fully recessed into a 
V-shaped reflecting surface, or into a deep 
trough, which tends to cut off the light that 
would be seen from the sides. 


5 built-up internally illuminated 


In these, the actual tubing is unseen behind a 
face of opal ‘Perspex.’ The sides, or returns, of 
the letters may be of opaque or translucent 
‘Perspex,’ as here, or of metal as in 11, 12, 15 
If metal, they may be bevelled inward or 
outward where they meet the ‘Perspex’ face. 


6 silhouette or halo effect 


The effect of dark lettering silhouetted against a 
brightly lighted background can be achieved by 
using letters of opaque material which stand 
proud of the surface on which they are 
mounted, while illuminating this surface from 
tubes concealed inside the letters themselves. 
Alternatively (as here) the letters can have 
translucent fronts, so that some of the light 
shines out through them, while some still falls 


on the background 


7 illuminated fascia 


Letters, usually of dark ‘Perspex,’ are applied 
to the opal ‘Perspex’ face of a box of any 
desired shape. There is not necessarily a 
separate box for each letter: the whole sign may 
have a continuous face, two or more ‘Perspex’ 
sheets being joined where the size makes this 


necessary. (See also 8. 








8 The new sign for The Design 
Centre is in a similar category to 
7 and 16. The lettering is in blue 
‘Perspex’ and the symbol is partly 
sign written and partly applied in 
yellow and black ‘Perspex’ sheet. 
DESIGNERS Ward and Austin. 
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9 Some type faces of the present 
century which suggest, by their 
general character, that the flow of 
ideas between the type designer and 
the neon sign designer has not been 
all one way. (Two type faces have 
actually been called ‘Neon’.) 


§2 


Letters of fire 


the buildings on which they are displayed...” 

Three years later, Duncan Sandys (as Minister of 
Housing - not yet the founder of the Civic Trust) sup- 
ported the Westminster Council in refusing “‘illumina- 
ted advertisements of an unspecified nature” on the 
eastern part of the front of the Criterion building in 
Piccadilly Circus. 


The Stevenage experiment 

Is it essential for authority’s role in relation to neon 
signs to be negative ? Or can authority suggest what 
kinds of sign it would like and where it would like 
them — instead of merely stating what proposed signs it 
will not have? Stevenage Development Corporation has 
given a lead in this matter. It informs all lessees of shops 
that there are some parts of Stevenage New Town in 
which illuminated signs are not allowed, some in which 
they are tolerated, and some again in which they are 
encouraged. 

The corporation goes a stage further by providing 
lessees with illustrations of the styles of sign lettering 
which it prefers, 18 -—a fairly wide range, made wider in 
effect by its willingness to consider “other suggestions, 
especially where the lettering forms part of a recognised 
trade mark or mark of a firm’’. 

Obviously it is easier to incorporate neon signs satis- 
factorily in a new town than in an old one; whether 
other local bodies will adopt similar schemes is a matter 
for conjecture. 


Obstacles and opportunities 
Sign design is largely a matter of letter design, for 
wording forms the greater part of most signs (though 
lines of light can, of course, make striking and agree- 
able patterns in their own right). There is a vast amount 
of bad lettering in the neon signs which are to be seen 
today, and there are several reasons why this is so: 
1 The firm that has an ugly name-style, originally de- 
veloped in its printed matter or some other medium, 
can have this reproduced all too faithfully in a sign; 
technical limitations are less severe than one might 
imagine. 
2 The sign maker is sometimes unable to do his best 
because the customer is unwilling to spend enough 
money — he wants a more elaborate type of sign than 
can be expected at a given price. 
3 Neon signs last up to 20 or 25 years, which is too long 
in relation to the rapid rate of technical progress in the 
industry. More agreeable letter forms can be achieved 
today than were usual in the early days of neon. 
Incidentally, many - perhaps most — of the newer 


signs contain no neon. The early signs, 20 or 
years ago, were glass tubes filled with neon gas (w 
gave the familiar hard red glow). Today, most @ 
colours come from the coloured fluorescent pov 

with which the insides of the tubes are coated; 

these powders are more often activated by other g 
than by neon. For certain elusive colours, it is 
practice to employ tubes made from tinted glass, y 

also affects the colour of the light. 

Neon signs, whether real or so-called, are of the 
cathode type as distinct from the hot cathode f 
used in most domestic fluorescent lighting; they 
about three times the useful life of the domestic fly 
scent tube but require much higher voltages (eg 10 
volts). (“Cold cathode’ implies temperatures of nots 
than 200°C.) 


Sign types and techniques 

The story of neon signs is a story of ready accept 
from the outset by showmen and novelty-seekers, 
luctant acceptance by architects and town planne 
their reluctance lessening with improvements in 
design. 

Bare glass tubes with joins, electrodes, suppot 
brackets, clips, and blacked-out parts joining let 
which the designer did not want to be seen, were fn 
very beautiful in daylight, whatever they might le 
like after dark (and it must be admitted that their this 
lines of light, the equivalent of type faces like Gil 
Light or Standard Light Extended, gave them i 
character of their own). 

More acceptable letter forms, and tidier overall ap 
pearance, became possible when sign manufacturers be 
gan to recess the tubes into broad letters, either # 
central slots, 4, or along stepped-edges, 3. In the day 
time they formed fairly inconspicuous parts of tk 
letters, which could be of almost any desired shape. 

A development of the last few years has fund 
mentally changed the character of the neon sign; it 
put the tubes out of sight inside built-up letters, ti 
light shining out through front panels made of ‘Pe- 
spex’, § and 6. The letter forms can now be as varied# 
any printer’s type faces — broadly speaking, the skilld 
the metal worker is the only limitation on their desigs 
provided they are not unreasonably small. 

At the same time another type of sign has develope 
in which the front of the whole sign is made of shet 
‘Perspex’, with letters of the same material in oF 
trasting tone and colour stuck on. The neon sign th 
ceases to be a sign and becomes an illuminated fascia,’ 
and 8; however, it is still the product of sign makersrati 
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In the day 


10 Letterin: designed by James de Holden Stone in 1936, 
xploiting ‘ possibilities of a then novel form of sign, with opal 
ubes recessed into metal letters cellulosed white. 


41 Fascia signs which follow this multiple tailor’s new name style 
see DESIGN November 1956 page 46), based on the Walbaum 
ypeface. The thin strokes here are just about as thin as any 
strokes can be in internally illuminated letter forms. 














13 Do not blame the signmaker — he is doing his best (within 
limitations) to follow his client’s chosen name style. That this 
mame style compares so unfavourably with other stores, 11, for 
example, is not the fault of the tube bender. 


14, 1g and 16 Because of their architectural associations, Egyptian 
letter forms seem especially appropriate to signs (as the 1951 
Festival Exhibition designers happily realised). Forms of con- 
struction here are: exposed tubes on stepped-edge letters, 14; 
internally illuminated letters with ‘Perspex’ fronts and metal 
returns, 15; sheet ‘Perspex’ letters mounted on flat panels, 16. 


Manufacturers of the signs illustrated: 
Claude-General Neon Lights Ltd 1, 3, 13 
Franco Signs Lid 2 5,14 

Pearce Signs Lrd 4, 7,8, 11,15 

Ward & Co 6, 1¢ 

The Electric Sign Co Ltd 12 
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12 These sturdy letters and their 
architectural background can hardly 
be said to be good for each other 











Letters of fire 


17 and 18 Was the sky sign, 17, planned by the architect of the 
factory, or stuck on as an afterthought ? Results are likely to be 
better when elevation and sign lettering are planned together - 
which is one justification for the recommendations made by 
Stevenage Development Corporation, 18 (chief architect, L. G. 
Vincent), for prospective lessees of buildings in the New Town. 
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than that of builders or shopfitters. 

It must be added that exposed tube signs will con- 
tinue to be manufactured. Their simpler construction 
makes them less costly, size for size, than the built-up 
‘Perspex’ fronted signs, and for a given degree of 
brightness they require less current. Built-up signs are 
most suitable for fascias seen from a street’s width 
away, where maximum light power is not essential and 
crisp letter forms are desirable; but there is something 
to be said for the ‘traditional’ exposed tubes for signs on 
the upper storeys of tall buildings or on premises 
standing well back from main roads or railways and 
seen from a distance. 

Although techniques of neon sign making impose 
little restriction on the designer, some technical factors 
need to be borne in mind: 

1 The need for transformers and electrodes. These are 
necessary evils, best kept out of sight. 

2 The range of tube diameters. The smallest is 9 mm 
(about $ inch), making very thin strokes impracticable. 
Moreover, the kind of lettering in which a stroke swells 
out gradually from thin to thick - eg copperplate 
script — cannot be satisfactorily reproduced in tubing, 
because each tube is of uniform diameter throughout 
its length. 

3 The clips holding tubes in position break up the lines 
of light in a way that the original designers of the letter 
forms did not intend — though it is noticeable that the 
size of the clips has been progressively reduced, to make 
them less conspicuous; and in internally illuminated 
letters, where the tubes are not seen, the clips are not 
seen either. 

Apart from the designer’s skill, the appearance of any 
neon sign depends largely on how well it is, maintained. 
Their letters, as well as any fixing brackets, firemen’s 
switches, and other paraphernalia, are very efficient 


and some by shopfitters, the majority take shape on th 


firm of reasonable size the sales department usually em- 
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dust collectors. To keep them clean is as desirable as 


keep them in working order. 


The industry 

Most sign makers are fairly small concerns; three firm 
with London headquarters and provincial branches - 
Claude-General Neon Lights Ltd, Franco Signs Li 
and Pearce Signs Ltd —- probably account for half th 
industry’s turnover. 


Though some neon signs are designed by architects 
drawing boards of the sign manufacturing firms. In: 
ploys commercial artists who visualise new signs inf 1! 
coloured perspectives with a high degree of realism;— “ 


and the works employ draughtsmen, more highly qual 


sense, to draw every detail of a neon sign full size befor§ 
it is made. They provide the visual brief for tuk§ m 


benders, metal workers, erectors; and up to a point they “ 


are the judges of what can or cannot be made. 

No art school offers specialised training for the neon 
sign business, and the more progressive firms find i 
necessary to train youngsters themselves. 

The industry makes little or no use of consultants 
either on design generally or on letter design. It is easy 
to see why. In its infancy (which has not long ended 
the industry was pre-occupied with technical matters- 
and architects and typographers tended to regard it 
wares as beyond the pale, anyway. 

Despite criticism the sign makers appear to satisij 
their customers; these come back for more. There att, 
however, many people in the industry today who wi 
agree that the biggest obstacle to the neon sign’s futut 
is its past. It has a lot to live down — but it is something 
that the industry is aware of the fact. 
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DAVID PYE 


1 Successive developments of a 

design by hand work. All four dishes, 
three in rosewood and one in cherry, 
differ slightly in shape. The nearest, 
which is larger than the others, and 
the one next to it, are probably the 
most successful. DESIGNER and 

MAKER David Pye. 


DESIGN III 


HAND WORX E its significance today 


IN POPULAR TERMINOLOGY ‘hand made’ is the antithesis 
of ‘machine made’ and ‘hand work’ of ‘mass produc- 
tion’. It is usually thought that the antithesis rests on 
the techniques which are used, and that hand made 
things are designed and made in quite a different way 
from those that are mass produced. Yet in fact the hand 
made thing will often have been made largely with 
machine tools, and sometimes with the same machine 
tools that are used in factory production. 

There is an antithesis, but it does not rest mainly on 
technique. Any attempt to define and analyse the es- 
sential nature of hand making by contrasting it with 
machine making will end in absurdity. To speak of a 
hand made thing, or of hand work, is nowadays nearly 
always to use a figure of speech. The antithesis, in fact, 
is broadly this: when a thing is hand made the designer 
can freely decide its form and quality; but when it is 
machine made or mass produced the available machinery 
will largely decide what its form and quality shall be, 
whether the designer likes it or not. In hand work the 
end will largely determine the means; in production 
work the means, more often than not; determine or at 
least modify the end. 

The present economic importance of hand work is 
obvious, for nearly all manufacture is founded on it. 


The tools, jigs, patterns, and prototypes that have to be 
made before production can begin are made by hand 
(unless electronically controlled machines are used). 
But we shall find, if we consider the implications of 
what has already been said, that hand work has in the 
long run more to offer us than this. To be sure the de- 
signer for production will not always be entirely at the 
mercy of the machines on the factory floor. To be sure 
all designers delight in coping with the limitations of 
production technique, which they find a stimulus to 
their ingenuity. To be sure, even when a thing is hand 
made, the designer seldom has complete freedom, for 
limitations of cost will imply limitations of technique 
here also. 

Yet the general contention stands. The designer for 
hand work in the main is free. The designer for pro- 
duction has half his decisions taken for him. . . ““The 
cross section must be the same at all points along the 
length...” “ .. . the joint must be made by this 
machine and not by that, therefore the part must be of 
this size and not that, therefore something else, and 
therefore something else in turn” — such is a typical 
train of thought when designing for production. The 
designer has to work like this because he cannot afford 
the more elaborate and adaptable way of making things 
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Hand work 


that hand work offers. All limitations of technique are 
in fact dictated by price — the price ticket is the master 
of designers. No self respecting workman will admit 
that limitations of technique exist at all. The only limi- 
tations he will acknowledge are those which are im- 
posed directly or indirectly by his materials. He will 
feel inclined to say to the designer “anything you can 
invent, I can make’’. The manufacturer’s point of view 
is sometimes rather different. 


Freedom to experiment 
In the now rare cases where hand work is used for pro- 
ducing a series of similar articles it gives the oppor- 
tunity of improving a design fairly quickly by many 
successive developments. Instead of making two or 
three prototypes and then going into standardised pro- 
duction for a year or more, the designer can make each 
successive piece he produces a variation on the one 
before. It was thus that Stradivarius perfected the vio- 
lin, and Uffa Fox developed the design of modern racing 
dinghies. The difference between the perfected design 
and the imperfect one is often a matter of sixteenths of 
an inch. Small changes can have great significance. 
Again, hand work gives the designer a valuable op- 
portunity to make mistakes. If he is designing for 
quantity production he is bound to be chary of taking 
risks, of designing things which he may afterwards re- 
gret. To see one’s mistakes exhibited in every second 
shop window is not enviable and to let them get there 


2, 3 and 4 The surface qualities and the minute details whig , 
are contributed directly by the maker, areas important as tho» 
aspects of a design which can be conveyed by drawings and speq. 
fications. 2 Stool. DESIGNER and MAKER Peter Moos. 3 Sporting 
gun. MAKER James Purdey and Sons Ltd. 4 Cabinet. DESIGNER 
MAKER Jacob Kjaer. 


is not commendable. But if a thing is only to be mai 
once the designer may be justified in taking the riskd 
extending himself, and indeed he will be almost boun/ 
to do so, for there will be few limitations of technic 
to make his decisions for him and to excuse his failure: 
For this reason designing for hand work is the best tes 
of a designer’s inherent ability and the best training fw 
designers. Limitations of technique always make th 
designer’s job easier: until, at least, they reach tk 
point where he is tied hand and foot (as may happe 
where low cost is all important). 

If the designer has freedom of design he is free ni 
only to use what shapes seem best, but also wht 
qualities of workmanship seem best, by taking full a 
vantage of the craftsman’s contribution in interpretiig 
a design. The infinite range of the qualities of surface 
and the qualities of the execution of small detailsi 
their aggregate, do not less affect the standing of ano 
ject as a work of art than do the aspects of it whid 
drawings and specifications can describe. The art @ 
workmanship is in fact the design by the maker of thos 
subtleties which cannot for practical purposes be @ 
pressed in the designer’s drawings and specifications. 4 
is the design of minutiae. It is said that hand ma 
things owe their quality to the fact that the craftsmal 
hand “errs delightfully”. We can all make mistakt 
but a craftsman’s mistakes are never by any means 
lightful. Except in making mistakes a craftsman’s hat 
does not err until he is too old to control it any long# 
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to be maim (as in Bewick’s engraving which shows his coffin on its 
x the riskd™ Way to the grave: an infinitely pathetic thing). It does 
most bouni™ not err. It does not move without executing his inten- 
f technique tion. If he wants an effect of careless freedom, he will 
his failure give it. If he wants an effect of rigid precision he will 
the best tele give it. He will carry design into forms so small! and 
training fej subtle that they all but elude the eye. The characteristic 
's make th Quality of hand work which has always been prized is 
y reach th not accidental but designed: the result of deliberate in- 
may happal—™ ‘entions about the shape of very small details and 
qualities of surfaces. The fact that these intentions can- 
e is free mij Not be conveyed in drawings or words does not prevent 
t also whi their being important. 
king full a¢ 
interpretiggy Spontaneity and precision 
s of surfs There are certain things of which the design and 
all details # execution must be done simultaneously by the same 
ing of anoh™ hand; for example calligraphy, and to some extent 
. of it whid carving and chasing. You cannot make a working draw- 
, The art @& ing for a piece of calligraphy and then get someone else 
aker of thos to execute it. The idea is nonsensical. The qualities of 
poses be & calligraphy (which, let it be repeated, are not accidental) 
cifications. 4 are such that they must be developed in the act of 
- hand mae™ xecution or not at all. The design of the minutiae 
e craftsmali§ (which in certain forms is by no means beyond the 
ake mistake Teach of quantity production) will only achieve its full 
ny means @ Potential if it is spontaneous. 
tsman’s hal Hand work is valuable, then, not only in an economic 
it any longe™ Sense, as a necessary preliminary to all manufacture, 
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5 A fine example of calligraphy by Edward Johnston. The ap- 
proximate size of this detail is 5 «8 inches. (By kind permission 
of Mrs P. Gill. 


6 Traditional creel and baskets from Arbroath. 


7 Limitations of technique will not make decisions for the de- 
signer of hand made things. Here, the chair arm and the joint at 


the head of the table leg are beyond the capabilities of ordinary 
wood machinery. DESIGNER David Pye (for Eothen School, Cater- 
ham). MAKER R. Lenthall (cabinet maker, Royal College of Art). 


but perhaps still more because it makes greater de- 
mands on the designer than his usual work, and gives 
him opportunities to make experiments and to develop 
his powers which would otherwise be denied him. And 
because, more important still, the arts of workmanship 
can only find their full expression in it. 

Such are the advantages of the liberty which comes 
of hand work. The price of it is high, and few people 
can afford it. The hand worker is constantly tempted 
and pressed to try to make his work a little cheaper in 
order to sell it a little more easily. A little pressure of 
that sort will do good, but more than a little pressure is 
very bad. You soon reach the point at which you can 
only cheapen things by making them worse: by accept- 
ing an impoverished technique or, in the ultimate 
degradation, by using inferior material. 

If what has been said above makes sense, hand work, 
of small immediate economic importance in itself, must, 
in the long run, have a most important influence on the 
standard of workmanship and design which prevails 
throughout industry. It is therefore important that 
hand work of this kind should continue to be done, not 
only for its intrinsic value as art, but also because of its 
influence in the long run on practitioners of industrial 
design. Hand work of this sort will not be done unless 
there is a demand for it. Therefore if you have money 
to spend, demand it. And if you do so, see that you have 
the very best of design and workmanship. If you are 
going to pay the piper, take care to call a good tune. 












Gordon Churchill, Canadian 
Minister of Trade and Commerce 
and leader of the Trade Mission 
seen here in The Design Centre. 


J. Arthur Clark (left) president, 
Maritime Asphalt Products Ltd 
with R. W. Ganong, chairman, 
Canadian Manufacturers 
Association, during their visit to 
The Design Centre. 


John Bonus (left), general manager, 
British Trade Centre, Toronto, and 
manager of the Association of 
British Manufacturers and Agencies 
in Toronto, is shown here with 
John E. Blake, deputy editor, 
DESIGN, examining an example of 
modern British cutlery. “Designs of 
this type should be very popular 
with Canadians’’, he said. 
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Canada 


Opportunities 
for the 
British exporter 


The numerous discussions on the European Free Trade Area have largely centred 
the problem of Britain’s conflicting loyalties to Europe on the one hand and 
Commonwealth on the other. Whatever the final solution will be, it is clear that the J} 
will have to maintain and if possible increase its sale of manufactured goods to 
countries of the Commonwealth to help pay for the imports of agricultural prod 
which the Government hopes will be excluded from F T A agreements. 

Attention to Commonwealth markets can too easily be obscured by pre-occupaf 
with the FTA. For this reason the following article, the first of a new series, outli 
prospects for British exporters to one of the most important of Commonwe 
countries, Canada. Later articles will review prospects in other Commonwe 
countries and will alternate with the surveys of design trends in the FTA, the firsta 
which was published last month. 

The opportunity for increased trade with Canada has been given special prominence 
a result of the visit to this country last autumn of the Canadian Trade Mission, ani 
more recently of the formation of a new organisation called the Canada-Unite 
Kingdom Council. Some members of the mission visited The Design Centre during} 
their stay and spoke enthusiastically of the chances for increased sales of British co 
sumer goods to the Canadian market. Several remarked on the expanding populatiagy. 
and growing prosperity in Canada which is leading to a demand for high quality gookm) 
Canada’s adverse trade balance with the USA would mean that Canadians 
increasingly turn to Great Britain for the goods which they have been obtaining fro 
America — but British goods will have to compete with the advanced design standard 
of many American products. Although, as one member remarked, “‘the field is wi 
open’’, the requirements of the Canadian market need careful investigation by potenti 
exporters. John Kettle, the author of the article beginning on the opposite page, whos 
editor of “The Canadian Architect’, outlines some of the problems to be faced. Hi 
describes the vast distances of the country which is much bigger than the USA bi 
with a population only twice that of London, the extreme variations of climate, 
differing tastes of the people, and the peculiar difficulties facing the Canadian mam 
facturing industries. Against this background he points to the types of product whic 
he considers would stand the best chance of success in the market. 

The illustrations of Canadian products, chosen from the Canadian National Indust 
Design Council’s ‘Design Index’, show the growing awareness of high design standata 
among Canadian manufacturers and consumers. This is also reflected in the standat 
of imported goods on sale in the shops. The author has been round the stores andh 
photographed some of these imported items which have been commercially successftt 
and a selection of these photographs is reproduced at the end of the article. 





The white areas on this map of 
Canada show the main areas of 
population and industry. For 
comparison Great Britain is shown 
to the same scale. 
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mtre durim|; is A COMMON MISAPPREHENSION in England that 
British conf canada is rather like the UK, but a bit more America- 

nised. It is an equally common misapprehension in the 
USA that Canada is pretty much like the States, with a 
British accent. The truth lies elsewhere. 

Canada presents its native manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers with a problem which, if it were 
forced as a whole on merchants of any other country, 
would seem devastating. The problem is tolerable to 
idm Canadians since the disadvantages have grown slowly, 
have ramified over the generations. Put briefly, the 
problem falls under three headings: 
page, whol Physical The country is huge (an Englishman send- 
e faced, Hag 28 his children to Canada asked a Canadian friend to 

meet the children off the boat at Halifax; the Canadian, 
ie USAT who lived in Vancouver, replied, ““You meet them; 
you’re nearer!”’). Its population is strung thinly along 
the southern border, over thousands of miles. The 
climate is almost global in comprehensiveness, and 
large Canadian centres suffer temperatures varying 
by at least 120°F - from 60° or more of frost to 90° or 
more in summer, in Montreal for instance. 
Social A seventh of the population today is foreign- 
bor, a fifth (more than three million people) speaks no 
English, nearly a third is deeply embedded in a culture 
~ the French Canadian - wholly different from the rest 
of the country. The population is growing, and chang- 
ing, at a tremendous rate. Because of its physical dis- 
Position along a great, narrow strip of countryside, 
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regional tastes split the national market into many, even 
smaller communities of a few millions each. Because it 
is a growing country, the undeveloped tastes of teen- 
agers have a great influence — and a third of the popula- 
tion is under 18. 

Economic Under these circumstances, producing 
anything for the national market is hard enough; pro- 
ducing a line of high quality goods is unthinkable. 
Both the U K and, overwhelmingly, the USA have in- 
vested in Canadian manufacturing in recent decades, to 
the point where perhaps one in ten of Canadian manu- 
facturing firms is a foreign subsidiary, with an even 
higher proportion of the country’s products coming 
from these firms. For the manufacturer not backed by 
foreign money (nor, perhaps even more important, by 
the availability of foreign design, development research 
and even actual dies and tools), the setting-up of a pro- 
duction line is a daunting prospect. 

Here is a country with a population of Czecho- 
slovakia’s proportions, in an area markedly larger than 
the USA; a population with the living standards and 
wages of Americans, yet with a work force a tenth the 
size; a population able to buy mass produced American 
goods with dollars worth more than the American’s 
own dollars, yet incapable of the mass production to 
match them at home; a population so varied in its 
tastes that it is like the whole western world in micro- 
cosm ; a population in which one person in ten is a post- 
war immigrant, adding to the variety of tastes, the 
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labour force, the need for goods — and the confusion. 
Add to this the fact that unit marketing costs, labour 
costs, distribution costs, are as high as, or higher than, 
any in the world; while almost nothing is cheaper. 

There are five main alternatives facing the Canadian 
manufacturer : 

1 As a subsidiary of a foreign company, he can make a 
reasonable shot at an economic operation when the 
parent company has covered the greater part of initial 
costs by producing for its own home market. 

2 As a purely Canadian manufacturer, he can try to 
cash in on the advertising and market preparation done 
by these foreign subsidiaries by making something 
similar. 

3 He can produce a regional item, of provincial quality, 
in provincial quantity. 

4 He can produce a competitive common object (pen- 
cils, paper bags, combs, T-shirts, bread and so on). 

5 He can look to the very few peculiarly Canadian 
needs. 

There are few exceptions to this summary of the 
Canadian manufacturer’s plight; and when we con- 
sider that export, because of original costs, is wellnigh 
impossible except to the USA, and wellnigh im- 
possible there because of that country’s own extra- 
ordinarily diversified and efficient production, you 
begin to understand why Canadian shop windows are 
full of imported goods and poor home products. 

Now, this is a gloomy picture for the Canadian 
manufacturer. Over the years, it has taught him to be 
cautious, yet also to be very persistent in his pursuit of 
improvement: always there is the challenge of better 
imported products against which he must match his 
own. It has taught him to exploit, to the utmost, every 
last ounce of ingenuity of design and manufacture. 

The National Industrial Design Council, closely 
patterned on the CoI D in London, and now approach- 
ing its tenth year of activity, offers the manufacturer 
and the designer a good deal of quiet encouragement 
and assistance. The most public thing it does is to run 
an annual design competition, which increasingly draws 
attention to good native design and manufacture. Un- 
like the CoI D, the NIDC lacks, of course, the export 
trade as a powerful incentive to improve design stan- 
dards. Where the CoI D can use the possibilities of in- 
creased exports as a sound reason for reconsidering 
design (or considering redesign), and can provide ad- 
vice and assistance to a would-be exporter, Canada’s 
NIDC has no such carrot to hold before the Canadian 
manufacturer’s nose. 


Designed in Canada 

The annual design awards are growing in public sup- 
port and prestige. Significantly, the NIDC has lately 
been able to announce an increasing number of winning 
designs awarded to Canadians. The proportion (1957 
awards) has now reached the point where 73 per cent of 
the prize winning items were designed in Canada. I 
would hesitate to say whether this is a true picture of 
the national market generally. For instance, 30 Cana- 
dian designers took 45 awards; the Canadian winners, 


many of them, have been special objects of high pp 
and limited market; the foreign designs, on the whg 
have been of mass produced goods. I can only think 
one Canadian furniture manufacturer making wel] 
signed furniture for the general market; of only g 
Canadian electrical appliance manufacturer in the gay 
situation. Both have been represented by multi 
awards annually. 

Perhaps the sole advantage the Canadian mg 
facturer can claim is that he has a largely unsophistig 
ted market, with no common tradition (except in{ 
province of Quebec). There is no elephantine prejugj 
in favour of what was good enough for grand-dad, 1 
in favour of solid nineteenth century quality; nor is¢ 
latest European whim of much importance to hi 
Canadians, on the whole, like something up-to- 
and workable, something that looks as though comm 
sense had had a big hand in its design and may 
facture. It is easy to push them into buying somethiy 
flashy — once; left to themselves, they tend to cho 
the obviously reliable product. 


Taste for borax 

There is a special problem facing the enlightened a 
ambitious manufacturer (or foreign exporter sendi 
goods to Canada): the inability to distinguish betwe 
good design of current, international standard, and 4 
sign which must be described as modernistic. This 
obviously inherent in the population’s general lack 
sophistication. The source of this modernistic design 
the United States; the cause, technology; the effeg 
gaudy, garish, borax. The article ‘Space for Decor 
tion’ published in DESIGN for May 1955, which d 
cussed some of the underlying causes of this taste 
crude ornament, struck home with special effect: 
Canada, and it is this problem which particularly exe 
cises the NIDC in its present relationships 
Canadian manufacturers and their designers. Thee 
couragement, first, of honesty and simplicity, 
second, of some essentially Canadian character iné 
sign is at once the Design Council’s most difficult am 
most worthwhile task. 

A cautionary tale might be derived from an irritatis 
vogue recently sprung up among furniture mam 
facturers, whose models currently are made up¢ 
pseudo-oiled walnut and teak. Investigation indicat 
that what we are seeing is a Canadianised version of 
Americanised version of the less attractive elements! 
Scandinavian design (complete with all the wrong 4 
tailing) - something which is distressing equally to t# 
manufacturer who is continuing his pleasant line & 
really Canadian furniture, and to the importer ‘ 
genuine and successful Swedish or Danish furni 
And this sort of story might be found, with variant 
throughout Canadian manufacturing. Without q 
tion, however, the NIDC is making progress, slow! 
in bringing to the producer and the consumer and ti 
middle men some conception of good design. 

From all this (from almost any generalisation abi} 
Canada) one must except Quebec, a province of fit 
million people who constitute themselves a sepamilt 
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Goods made in Canada 


only think This selection of Canadian products, which continues on pages 63 — 64, is made from the NIDC’s 
king well ‘Design Index’, whose purpose and function match those of CoI D’s ‘Design Review’. With one 

of only ¢ exception, the designs are of recent date (since 1953): the exception is the hand woven, Kraft paper rug, 
r in the gay designed and first made in 1916. Many of these products would not be available nationally to the 

by multy general public. Most of the furniture and fabrics would for instance be available only through 


interior designers: 9 of the 16 items have won N I DC design awards in one of the three years 1955-7. 
adian map 
unsophistigiy Lounge suite designed and made by the Vancouver firm, Robin 
except in{ bush Associates. Robin Bush currently distributes his furniture 


ine prej Mainly through architects. The chair and sofa are both of light 
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ood construction, with foam rubber padding, and are in the 
350 - $450 price range. 
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orter sendigit and 3 Office furniture designed by John Brook for the Toronto 
uish betwee , J. & J. Brook Ltd. It is part of his ‘Modulator’ range, is made 
dard, and dp walnut, brushed chrome and cane, the tops being either walnut 
ristic. This eneer, or ‘Formica’ in beige or imitation walnut. Two-pedestal 
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esk $335; executive desk with side unit $620; single pedestal 
esk $229; bookcase $120 — $180. 1957 Design Award. 
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aracter ind 
t difficult ant 
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Nn an irritatinggpoduct probably has its greatest sale for summer cottage use. It is 
ther highly priced at $430 (one can buy a larger refrigerator and 


niture mam h 
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tion indicate 
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overseas 
review 


realm, with the oldest traditions (except for the Eski- 
mos and the Indians) in the country, with the most 
deeply dyed conservatism and the most atypical tastes. 
Most British exporters should treat with caution the 
consumer market which Quebec represents. 

The rest of the country is a quite different matter. 
Here is an analysis of the country of origin (traced back 
to the original immigrant) of the whole population: 

French 31 per cent Ukrainian 3 percent 


English 26 per cent Dutch 2 per cent 
Scottish 11 per cent Polish 2 per cent 
Irish IO per cent Other II per cent 


German 4 per cent 


Opportunities for British exports 

There is an apparently growing market for British food: 
the supermarkets are expanding their ‘Hostess Bars’, 
their biscuit counters, their jam shelves, with British 
products. British cars I will not speak of; the situation 
I imagine, is identical with that in the USA (country- 
wide service problems, Volkswagen, two-car families, 
the whole range of plusses and minuses). 

British domestic electrical appliances do not seem to 
have sold well in Canada mainly, I suppose, because 
American-designed stoves and refrigerators, washers 
and dryers, air-conditioners and de-humidifiers, are 
more modern in appearance and technologically more 
ingenious. But a good, cheap, apartment-sized electric 
(or, now, gas) stove — with three or four burners, 
measuring not more than two ft across, and selling for 
$100 or less — should have a good chance. But the small 
refrigerator, except for special, comparatively rare uses, 
will not sell. 

Canadians are born hunters and sportsmen. They 
like shooting, fishing, skiing, and buy a good deal of 
this type of equipment. It is largely a quality market, 
though not exclusively; both the reliable, expensive 
piece, and the usable cheap piece would find a ready 
market. 


Competitive price and quality 

The whole range of home furnishings and fittings 
would seem to offer good opportunities for British ex- 
porters: glass, china, pottery, stainless steel cutlery, 
car pets, lighting fixtures, fabrics, even furniture. I have, 
for instance, seen none of Heal’s, or Hille’s, or Morris’, 
middle income furniture on sale here, though I imagine 
it would have a strong appeal to a considerable pro- 
portion of the young furniture buyers. British shoe 
manufacturers, I know, in some cases season their shoes 
for the dry Canadian indoor conditions, and furniture 
manufacturers could no doubt overcome the warping 
problem in much the same way. 

The success of ‘Rotaflex’ lighting fittings designed by 
John and Sylvia Reid has been remarkable and rapid. 
The firm started off by going against all the tenets I 
would generally propose to British manufacturers enter- 
ing Canada — did not advertise much, concentrated in a 
few stores, and so on — but nonetheless found a very 
ready market. All these goods, needless to say, would 
have to be competitive in price or quality or both. 





I discussed the question of clothing with a Canad; 
couple who, I thought, were likely to buy British. 
man habitually wears clothes tailored from Brit 
cloth, though not shirts, ties, shoes or other accessorig 
He feels (I think I detect a note of irony in what} 
says) that more people will ask for British cloth in th 
suits, jackets, and trousers only when more people go 
tailors: off-the-peg British clothes, he thinks, have 
chance (but he did not mention that most off-t 
clothes made here use British cloth). The woman 
that English dresses, compared with American d 
(both are fairly widely available in Canadian shops 
less attractive to her. ““Why ?” ““The American 
have a quality of hard elegance which the English 
not match. The colours of English clothes are p 
the prints are genteel, the cut is formal or soft. T 
are designed, in general, for domestic women - 
even if we’re domesticated, we’re not domestic, 
like casualness, swagger, brilliance. You can sell 
denim pedal-pushers for summer wear, but not garde 
party cottons.” 





Wholesalers asleep 
What Prime Minister Diefenbaker’s Anglophile Cm 
servatives, and specifically the Canadian Trade Missi 
which toured last year, will do to alter the gene 
picture of export opportunities for British manufx 
turers, it is hard to foretell. On the face of it, chan 
should be better —- much better. There is no questioni 
my mind that a great many more British goods could! 
sold in Canada if merchandising and distribution we 
improved. I have outlined the sort of person who 
buying, and the sort of thing I think would stand bs 
chances; but you can sell Canadians nearly anythis 
you can sell Britons, if you advertise it properly and g 
it into the shops. You can sell Canadians records« 
Elvis Presley, Cadillacs and tartan socks; after thi 
surely nothing is impossible. The use of a Canadi 
advertising agency, with a very high initial advertisi 
budget, and an arrangement with a large, well esta 
lished Canadian wholesaler, are two steps which are, 
am sure, absolutely essential. In some cases, expo 
import houses which knew the market well before t 
war give every indication of having fallen asleep in 19 
and of now continuing in a curious dream which be 
little relationship to today’s facts and today’s potenti 
Careful investigation into the right type of agent, pe 
haps even in Canada itself, would seem a sound st 
The exporter is so much in the hands of his wholesalé 

The increasing international value of the Canadi 
dollar makes it a particularly attractive target for 
British exporter — in more ways than one. If a Canadi 
buys British goods worth £1 it costs him $2-75, butt 
goods are often still worth the pre-devaluation $5 or 
He is very keen to take advantage of this bargain ratt 
and increased international value for Canadian dol# 
just makes the bargain better. The situation is! 
likely to revert in the next few years. 

It is not an easy market for anyone, native or foreif 
but anyone who has succeeded in it will tell you? 
how worthwhile it can be. 
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Dining chair designed by Robert Kaiser, Downsview, Ontario, 6) 
nd made by the Primavera interior design group, of which he is a 
partner. It weighs only six lb and is made of walnut and chromium 
lated steel rod. In muslin, it sells for $55. 


b ‘Open Sheer’, a fabric designed by Karen Bulow, Montreal, for 8 
nadian Homespuns Regd (she is the firm’s designer). Materials 
¢ cotton, linen and rayon. The fabric is distributed through the 
manufacturer and J. & J. Brook Ltd. $7.50 -— $9.50 a yard, 
‘0 inches wide. 


Pots and pans, made and designed by the Sunshine Waterloo 
o Ltd, Waterloo, Ontario, from stainless steel, with aluminium 

Mpottoms bonded to the outside of the pan. Prices range from 
8.95 - $11.95 (saucepans); from $8.50 — $13.50 (frying pans); 
d from $15.95 — $19.75 (double boilers). 1957 Design Award. 


Cast aluminium fireplace accessory, designed and made by 
. A. Morrison, Victoria BC, since 1954. It has a birch handle, is 
black in colour, and sells for $10.95. 1955 Design Award. 


© This lightweight melamine bowl and platter are made in a 
age of 24 pleasant colours. They have been on the market for 
ave years and have the durable qualities which have brought 
Plastics so rapidly into the home. Designed and made by Maple 
taf Plastics Ltd, Toronto, they won a 1954 Design Award. 
Bowl $3.50; platter $4. 


bee | 
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11 Record keeping equipment, designed by B. T. Ta lor anf 
R. S. Malton for their own firm, Vertical Records Co, To onto, jj 
is part of the “Viscard’ line of office equipment, is made of ste] 
with aluminium dividers, and weighs 355 lb without cards, Itg 
fin shed in green baked enamel and costs approximately $4> 
1956 Design Award. 


12 These hand woven, Kraft paper rugs were first produced in toy 
and are still made. Kraft Paper Products Ltd, St Johns, Quebeg, i 
the designer and maker. The paper is twisted before being wova! 
$5.95 per sq yd. 


13 Polyethylene grips for standard ski poles, designed for Ty 
Allcock, Laight & Westwood Company of Toronto Ltd, by ty 
firm’s staff designer, J. Douglas Mossop, and made since 194 
The grip was designed to simplify grasp and release, andq 
reduce the amount of strap in the hand. $1.95 a pair. 1957 Desig 
Award. 


14 Hand printed furnishing fabric, ‘Gina’, designed by Montrd 
Fast Print for A. B. Caya Ltd, Kitchener, Ontario, in 1956. Thy 
fabric sells at $3.95 a yard and is 48 inches wide. The material 
are cotton and viscose. 1957 Design Award. 





15 Designed by the parent company’s staff in the USA, & 
electric griddle is made in Canada by National Presto Indust 
of Canada Ltd, Wallaceburg, Ontario, and won a 1957 Des# 
Award. It is made of aluminium, with a ‘Bakelite’ handle ands 
glass cover. The plug-in ‘Control Master’ is common to 4 4 
range of similar appliances made by this firm. $21.90. 


16 ‘Renwick’ luggage, designed by Edmund Schnitzer 4 
Premier Leather Goods Co, and available in five shades (cha™ 
grey, saddle tan, copper tan, turf tan, aniline) of leather. Ths 
fairly widely available: prices range from $27.50 — $100. 8 
Design Award. 
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Imported designs 


The nine illustrations on this page show some examples of products from the UK, Canada, Europe, 
America and Fapan that have been successful in the Canadian market. The majority were 


photographed in Toronto shops and stores by the author. 


17 Orrefors (Swedish) glass bowls and vases, priced in this 
Toronto store at from $12.50 to $25 a piece (average price of 
these 10 pieces: $18); an internationally-familiar import. 

18 An enormous American Frigidaire electric range (nearly 
four ft wide) selling in Toronto for $389. This is one of a new 
line of crisply-designed, though still rather frightening, appliances 
from Frigidaire which has at last brought clean, square edges into 
the kitchen. Even the lettering on the control panel at the back is 


20 21 


20 The ubiquitous Volkswagen, here driving past one of Toronto’s 
new elevator parking garages with the easy disdain of one for 
whom parking is a lesser problem. Price of the standard model, 
delivered in Toronto: $1,580. 


21 An interesting small item, these terracotta hanging flower pots 


23 British bicycles are hardy import perennials the world over. 
Some shown here are Canadian-made; the majority are manu- 
factured by Raleigh Industries Ltd, at retail prices varying from 
$48 -— $85. Some were specially made in England for Simpson’s, 
the Toronto store. 

24 Enamelled steel hollow-ware from Denmark. Colours are ex- 


good. The colour scheme is black, white and aluminium. 

19 A tiny Japanese all-transistor portable radio, shown here with 
an added case (“genuine leather” for $2.95 extra). The radio’s 
plastics casing is gaudy - cream, scarlet and black, with auto- 
mobile style trim. It works for weeks on flashlight batteries; is 
about seven inches high and was selling in the suburban record 
store where it was photographed for $54.95, though it is rumoured 
a down town discount house has it at about $26. 


come from West Germany and were selling (without plants) for 
around $1 and $1.50 at the New Year. 

22 Unit hanging shelves, bureau and cupboard, from Sweden. 
The components shown here, all part of the ‘String’ line are 
in the luxury class and would retail for about $250. 


cellent: deep, clear, convincing red, green, blue and yellow. For 
the plain steel and the enamelled steel platters, for instance, prices 
are around $10 - $15; the deep, enamelled mixing bow! is $15. 

25 This lighting fitting, which is part of a room divider, has 
Canadian-made brass fittings and wiring with a British ‘Rotaflex’ 
shade. It sells complete for about $55. 
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A matter of appearance 


4 


Douglas Fraser & Sons Ltd of Arbroath, manu- 
facturers of textile machinery and machine tools, 
is a firm which regards the good appearance of its 
products an important factor in their function. 
Hugh Fraser, the present chairman of the com- 
pany and its design director, feels that a concern 
for a machine’s appearance can do much to make 
the system, of which it is a part, a more efficient 
one. Typical of the firm’s products is the ‘DB 
Plaiter’, x and 2, originally patented in 1881. Since 
that time several variants have been produced, such 
as the 1937 version, 1. In the latest model, 2, a great 
deal of the mechanism has been tidied up, especially 
that on the supporting table, which has been rede- 
signed to incorporate the motor control gear within 
one of the legs. The bobbin bank has been 
simplified by its rear position above the machine. 


DESIGN III 


Design through research 
It is not an uncommon thing to find research be- 
ing carried on in laboratories with hastily con- 
trived equipment, known 1n the back room as 
‘lash-ups’. However there often comes a time 
when a permanent apparatus is necessary. The 
Fluids Division of the Mechanical Engineering 
Research Laboratory at East Kilbride recently de- 
veloped an apparatus from a ‘lash-up’ or pilot 
stage to a model for manufacture and general use. 

The apparatus in question was conceived for 
measuring the air content in hydraulic oils, and 
its pilot version is seen in 3. It consists, basically, 
of a large and a small flask, one above the other 
with the larger uppermost. The lower flask con- 
tains oil which is decanted by inverting the whole 
assembly into the larger flask containing steel balls 
and rollers. On inversion the oil is suddenly ex- 
posed to a vacuum which, together with the spread 
of the oil in a film over the balls and rollers allows 
the air contained in it to come out of solution very 
rapidly. Measurements of pressure and tempera- 
ture enable the percentage of the air content to be 
computed. 

After each test the apparatus has to be dis- 
mantled for cleaning and it was in this respect that 


the pilot model was unsatisfactory. For instance 4 
good many screws had to be unfastened before 
dismantling and if for any reason the screws were 
not securely replaced the apparatus leaked, making 
accurate readings impossible. To overcome these 
limitations, a permanent apparatus which was 
easy to operate and maintain and which incorpo- 
rated the high level of performance already 
established was developed, 6. 

The main components of the new apparatus are 
retained in position by a single three-handled 
swape at the top of the assembly which enables it 
to be dismantled easily, 4, and without the need 
for spanners. The flask, and its internal com- 
ponents, §, are mounted on a cantilever trunnion 
from an L-shaped support stand which is cut from 
a single sheet of steel, folded into shape and 
welded at the join. The pressure leads of trans- 
parent, tinted PVC beer hose are taken from the 
flask through the hollow boss of the trunnion and 
carried down the centre of the stand. 

The apparatus was designed by Donald Firth 
and made at the Mechanical Engineering Re- 
search Laboratory. Arrangements for its manu- 
facture have now been made with F. W. Baggett & 
Co Ltd, of Wolverhampton. 
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Barnett Freedman 
Few men of the world, let alone someone as unworldly 
as Barnett Freedman, can have won so many loving 
tributes in the obituary columns of ‘The Times’ and few 
can have so well deserved them: “What a rare jewel 
was he! So shining was his personality, so brave his 
spirit, so outrageous his prejudices, and so glorious his 
wit, so friendly his eye and so scornful his disappro- 
val”; “Barnett was indeed a person — not a personage, 
not a dignified figure dressing the part of the artist who 
has ‘arrived’. 

“Small in stature, pungent in conversation, he had the 
wit of the cockney and the deep kindly sympathy of his 


Barnett Freedman 
race’; “He could be deliberately provocative and 
aggressive, and took a delight in shocking the com- 
plaisant or the smugly respectable’; “‘He was always 
tilting at the windmills that he loved’’; “Without 
apparent attachment to any dogma he possessed an 
absolute faith and optimism in the future which were 
near obstinate’’; “‘. . . a frail, animated, ugly and lov- 
able figure, with parchment cheeks, eyes boring out 
through steel-rimmed glasses, mouth curving im- 
pishly over the stem of his narrow-bowled pipe as in 
his cockney voice he tossed controversial ideas out into 
the middle of the room and leaned back to watch the 
result”; ““He was a rare artist, who not only understood 
and accepted the practical needs of industry and the 
limitations and possibilities of lithographic printing, 
but through his curiosity about everything he had to do 
with was sometimes able to initiate changes in industry 
and printing themselves”’; “‘Barnett Freedman was one 
of the best lithographers of his generation, and he did 
perhaps as much as any other single artist to give the 
Process new vitality.” 

“Throughout his career he was a courageous fighter, 
both in his own work as an artist and on behalf of any 
young artist or student who interested him and whom 
he could help’; “No one, either as a member of the 
staff of the Royal College of Art, or of its council, . .. 
can have done more than he to stimulate and, in need, 
tocomfort and support his colleagues and his students.” 

So wrote his friends and colleagues. And when he 
was buried on a cold, blustery, January morning, the 
Synagogue was packed from wall to wall, and even the 
forecourt too, by those who had come to mourn him. 


Alec Hunter 


Alec Hunter was loved and respected by all who knew 
him. His death is a grievous loss to his friends and to 
the design profession which he served with great 
wisdom and unsparing energy. 

He was a designer with that absolute integrity which 
springs from a craftsman’s understanding and love of 


DESIGN IIT 


his material and a scholarly appreciation of its deep 
traditional roots. 

Alec Hunter worked first with his father: they were 
weavers at Haslemere in Surrey and then at Letch- 
worth; later he worked for Edinburgh Weavers until 
1932 when he joined the firm of Warner & Sons Ltd, at 
Braintree. There he found a working atmosphere which 
matched his own inclinations, a handsome factory 
where the production of fine traditional silk brocades 
continues alongside creative experimentation. At 
Braintree he was able to draw to him other designers of 
equal ability, and selflessly to provide the technical 
experience which made it possible also for others to 
produce fabrics of great beauty. 

His conviction was always that only the best results 
were worth working for, whether the task was the pro- 
duction of silk and nylon parachute fabric during the 
war or the rich brocade which decorated Westminster 
Abbey for the Coronation. 

Alec Hunter willingly accepted the responsibilities 
of public life which arose from his reputation as a de- 
signer of great talent, experience and understanding. 
He was for several years visitor to the weaving depart- 
ment of the Royal College of Art and was last year 
appointed to its governing council. But, above all, he 


Alec Hunter 


gave his time and energy with unstinted enthusiasm to 
his own professional body, the Society of Industrial 
Artists. He was a member of council for many years 
and, for the last 18 months, its president. 

In that high office his calm wisdom and sensitive 
appreciation of the problems of designers in fields of 
practice other than his own earned him the respect and 
admiration of all who worked with him. His quiet 
dignity at council meetings calmed even the most ex- 
cited member to the state of mind in which rational 
decisions could be taken. 

The society will be fortunate indeed if it is ever 
again guided by so excellent a president; the textile 
industry has lost one of its most distinguished de- 
signers, and all of us who mourn his death have lost a 
friend whose place we shall find it impossible to fill. 

MISHA BLACK 


Sir Herman Lebus 

I got to know Herman Lebus fairly well during the war 
as we were both members of three Board of Trade 
committees. Although his approach to furniture mak- 
ing was not mine, I came to respect his views which 
were always worth listening to. He had a sense of 
responsibility to the trade as a whole and when he took 
me round his factory I had no doubt that he wished to 
be a good employer. The large business founded by 
his father was developed by his own foresight and 
drive. He had a remarkable knowledge of furniture 
making in Europe and America and he lived through a 


period which witnessed a great stimulation in demand 
in the mass market mainly from better pay and housing 
for working class people and the introduction of hire 
purchase. By good organisation, accurate machining 
and wide distribution his firm succeeded in making 
hard-wearing furniture available at a low price. The 
‘Link’ range, when introduced, set a higher standard 
of design. 

The business, I felt, was his life. Even during the 
last few years when he was anything but a fit man, he 
drove himself hard, partly from a sense of duty, 
partly from habit, but even more, I thought, because 
he feared leisure and dreaded that it might be imposed 
upon him by ill health. His clear brain, his lifelong ex- 
perience and his activity, coupled with his prestige as 
chairman and managing director of the largest furni- 
ture factory in the world, leave a gap in the furniture 
trade which it will not be easy to fill. G.R. 


Lethaby professor 

Dr Steen Eiler Rasmussen, the Danish architect, has 

been appointed Lethaby Professor of Architecture at 

the Royal College of Art in succession to Basil Ward. 
Dr Rasmussen, who holds the chair of architecture 

at the Royal Academy of Arts, Copenhagen, was ap- 

pointed an honorary RDI in 1947 and was elected an 


Steen Eiler Rasmussen 


honorary corresponding member of the RIBA. In 
1953 and 1954 he was guest professor of architecture at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and at 
Yale respectively. 

Dr Rasmussen is perhaps best known to this country 
for his books — ‘London: the unique city’ and ‘British 
Applied Art’. His latest book ‘Experiencing Archi- 
tecture’, is being published in USA later this year, and 
the subject of his five lectures which started on 
February 24 until March 24 is ‘Experiencing Archi- 
tecture’. The Lethaby chair of architecture com- 
memorates W. R. Lethaby who was the first professor 
of design at the Royal College of Art from 1900-18. 
The lectures will be held at the RIBA at 5.30 pm. 
Admission is by invitation; all enquiries should be 
addressed to the Registrar, Royal College of Art, 
London sw7. 


American office in London 

Charles Butler Associates, the American firm of in- 

dustrial design consultants, has recently opened a 
continued on page 69 
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Otmices and Board Rooms 


The illustration shows the combined Board 







Room and Managing Director’s Office of 
the Engineering and Electrical Equipment 


Co.,Ltd., designed and made by HAMMERS. 







Desks, Conference Table, Filing Cabinet 






and Panelling in Australian Walnut. Chairs 






upholstered Vaumol Hide. We are Specialists 






in furniture and joinery for special needs, to 






Architect’s designs or through our own 






Design Department. 











The Brothers Nicholson have designed reasonably 


Church, Library, Laboratory, Office and School Furniture and Fittings. priced Office Furniture exclusively for Hammers. 


Geo. M. Hammer & Co. Ltd. 


‘You can trust Hammer’s personal service’ 
Crown Works, Hermitage Road, Harringay, London N.4 STAmford Hill 6691-2 


Craftsmen in woodwork since 1858 
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Welded Wire 


PRODUCTS 


“POINT OF SALE” WIRE DISPLAYS 
WIRE DISPENSERS, 

WIRE BASKETS, TRAYS, etc. 

produced by the latest pro- 


duction methods to cus- 
tomers’ requirements. 
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London office at 18 Cavendish Square, w1. The new 
office will be managed by Robert J. Price, who has 
transferred from the New York office. The firm’s work 
in this country will be concerned first with design for 
yarious fields of transportation and then with con- 
sumer product design. 

Charles Butler is perhaps best known as a designer 
of aircraft interiors and his work on the ‘Viscount’, 
‘Britannia’ and ‘Comet’ aircraft for several American 
air lines, together with his designs for the British firm 
of Hunting Clan Air Transport Ltd were the subject of 


Charles Butler 


a note on page 24 of DESIGN for October, 1957. Mr 
Butler has pointed out in respect of this note that it 
appeared rather as though he was responsible also for 
the ‘Comet’ lounge mock-up shown at Farnborough 
last year and illustrated on page 73 of DESIGN for 
December, 1957. This of course is not so, the ‘Comet’ 
lounge was designed at de Havilland’s. 


Designs of the Year 

Following the successful precedent in 1957, the ColD 
announces that the ‘Designs of the Year’ awards are to 
become an annual event and a regular feature of The 
Design Centre’s programme. 

The announcement of the chosen products and their 
display in The Design Centre will take place on May 8, 
when HRH the Duke of Edinburgh will again visit the 
Centre and present certificates to the manufacturers 
and designers of the 20 products. ‘Designs of the Year’ 
will be featured in the June issue. 


Showing in Holland 

At the ‘Utrecht Fair’ March 18 — 27, the Col D in co- 
operation with the Board of Trade, will present more 
than 300 items chosen from ‘Design Review’, the index 
of well designed goods at The Design Centre. As well 
as furnished schemes there will be separate displays on 
the stand designed by Robert Wetmore. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Trade fairs 

UK 

APRIL 

16 - 25. Instruments, Electronics and Automation 
Exhibition, Olympia. Apply: Industrial Exhibitions 
Ltd, 9 Argyll Street, London w1. 

25 - 29. Seventh Electrical Engineers Exhibition, 
Earls Court. Apply: P. A. Thorogood, 6 Museum 
House, 25 Museum Street, London wet. 

MAY 


7-17. Mechanical Handling Exhibition, Earls Court. 


Students design stand 

This exhibition stand for Woodsons of Aberdeen at the 
‘National Boat Show’, Olympia, was designed by two 
students, Edward Swan and Robert Corsie. Mr Swan and 
Mr Corsie are both post-graduate students at Gray’s 
School of Art, Robert Gordon’s Technical College, 
Aberdeen, and they received their diplomas in interior 
design last year. 


Apply: Mechanical Handling, Dorset House, Stamford 
Street, London seE1. 

12 — 21. Fifth Gauge and Tool Exhibition, Olympia. 
Apply: The Gauge and Toolmakers Association, 
Standbrook House, 2-5 Old Bond Street, London w1. 
Europe 

The Brussels Universal and International Exhibition 
will be held from April 17 - October 19. General 
Enquiries: Office of the United Kingdom Com- 
missioner-General, Universal and International Exhi- 
bition, Brussels 1958, 83 Baker Street, London w1. 
MARCH 

13 — 23. International Motor Show, Geneva. Apply: 
Secretariat-General, Place du Lac 1, Geneva. 

14 — 23. Finnish Industries Fair, Helsinki. Apply: The 
Finnish Fair, Mannerheimintie 17, Helsinki. 

APRIL 

April 24 - May 15. Twenty-second International 
Trade Fair of Handicraft Products, Florence. Apply: 
Mostra-Mercato Nazionale dell Artigianto, 
Della Liberta 1, Florence. 

MAY 

3 - 16. Third ‘Drupa’ International Printing and 
Paper Fair, Dusseldorf. Apply: John E. Buck & Co 
Ltd, 47 Brewer Street, London wi. 

10 — 25. Fifth International Congress and Exhibition 
on Electronics and Nuclear Energy, Rome. Apply: 
Rassegna Internationale Electronica e Nucleare, Via 
della Scrofa, 14, Rome. 


Piazza 


Overseas 

MARCH 

February 27 -— March 22. Australian Industries Fair, 
Melbourne. Apply: Victoria Chamber of Manu- 
facturers, 312 Flinders Street, Melbourne, cr. 

APRIL 

19 — 27. Third International Home Building Exhi- 
bition, New York. Apply: Robert A. Durk, Exposition 
Managing Director, 250 West 57th Street, New York 
19, NY. 


MAY 

7 - 17. Second United States World Trade Fair, New 
York. Apply: A. P. Wales, British and Commonwealth 
Office, 36-8 Southampton Street, London wcz2. 

26 — 30. Twenty-seventh National Packaging Expo- 
sition, New York. Apply: Clapp & Poliak Inc, 341 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N Y. 

May 30 — June 8. International Trade Fair, Montreal. 
Apply: Montreal International Trade Fair Ltd, 
1600 Berri Street, Suites 227-8, Montreal. 


Paris fair 

The SIA has been invited to participate in ‘Le Foire 
de Paris’ to be held from May 10 — 26. L’Institut 
d’Esthetique Industrielle was invited to prepare an 
international exhibition of product design, and it in 
turn invited the SIA. The organisation is being con- 
ducted by the engineering products group of the SIA. 
The final selection of products, all of which must be 
mass produced, has already been made. 


REPORTS & CONFERENCES 


Retailers’ conference 

The British Institute of Management recently pub- 
lished in book form the papers read at its annual retail 
management conference in March of last year. The 
theme of the conference was ‘Planning for Progress in 
Retailing’ and a paper on ‘The retailer’s responsibility 
for design’ read by Sir Gordon Russell, director of the 
CoID, is contained in this book. 15s, from Manage- 
ment Publications, Management House, 80 Fetter 
Lane, EC4. 


Rural industries 

The Rural Industries Bureau has recently issued its 
annual report for country industries. The report deals 
with the activities of the Rural Industries Bureau 
under various headings, which include engineering, 
woodworking, clay industries, basketry, saddlery and 
Welsh textiles. The publication also includes the 
bureau’s costing service and marketing service, to- 
gether with a statement of accounts and reports of the 
conferences it held during the year 1956-7. Is 6d 
from Rural Industries Bureau, 35 Camp Road, 
Wimbledon Common, swig. 


Holland on film 

The film ‘Made in Holland’ stresses the importance of 
design in Holland today with particular emphasis on 
the international aspects — Holland imports from 
abroad much that is well designed and herself pro- 
duces goods of equal merit. While the colour in the 
outdoor sequences is extremely attractive (Flemish 
reds and browns), individual items tend to be less clear 
in detail; but the film would make a good general back- 
ground to any discussion on the needs of the Common 
Market. The importance of packaging in a free market 
is particularly well apprehended. Enquiries for loan, 
the Press Department, Royal Netherlands Embassy, 
38 Hyde Park Gate, sw7. S.R.F- 


Conference on housing 

A one-day conference is to be held at the RIBA on 

May 2. The title of the conference is ‘Design Pays’ and 

it is the proposal of the Town and Country Planning 

and Housing Committee, designed to bring together 
continued on page 71 
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architects, builders and building societies to discuss 
the design of private housing. Among those taking 
part will be Sir Hugh Casson, Eric Lyons and Paul 
Reilly, and the conference will be opened by the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government. 


Aspen 1958 
Dr Albert E. Parr, director of the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, has been named chair- 
man of the executive committee for the eighth Inter- 
national Design Conference at Aspen, Colorado to be 
held in June. 

The theme for this year’s conference is the relations 
between the various fields of design, and between those 
fields and the problems presented to them by society. 
Saul Bass, the designer, will be one of the advisors to 
the executive committee. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Atomic light 

Several American railway companies are experiment- 
ing with atomic lamps in their search for more efficient 
signal and warning systems. The lamps use Krypton, a 
radioactive gas which reacts with treated phosphor 
crystals which coat the inside of the lens. This reaction 
creates light. It is estimated that the lamps will operate 
for more than 10 years without maintenance. 


Changes of address 
The lamp and lighting factories in the AEI group have 
been transferred from the ownership of the British 
Thomson-Houston Co Ltd to AEI Lamp and 
Lighting Co Ltd. The headquarters of the company 
has also moved from Rugby to Melton Road, Leicester, 
where its new building is nearing completion. 

ASID, the American Society of Industrial De- 
signers, has moved its premises from 48 East 49 Street 
to 15 East 48 Street, New York, 17. 


Ball point pens 

The ‘Scripto’ pen, with a retractable ball point, 
originally produced in America, is now being manu- 
factured for the British market by Scroll Pens Ltd, 
Lockfield Avenue, Brimsdown, Enfield, for a retail 
price of 2s 6d. The pen, produced in four different 
colourways, is sturdy and has shown good reliability 
after six months’ continuous use. 

Another recently introduced retractable ball point 
pen is the “Triomatic’ made by Golmet Ltd, which 
instead of having a single refill has three; red, blue and 
green. A colour is selected by pushing down a slide on 
the body of the pen and released by pushing either of 
the other two slides. The body is in metal with a 
nickel-chrome finish and the pen retails at 15s. 


Furniture for schools 
The LCC has produced a handsome catalogue of 
school furniture with an ingenious loose-leaf binding. 
So far as is known, this is the first such catalogue pro- 
duced by an education authority anywhere in the 
World, and is therefore especially to be commended as 
an endeavour to relate the varying (and sometimes 
conflicting) requirements of supply, maintenance and 
user, 

The sections of the catalogue are divided into 
operational categories: storage, working surfaces, com- 
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Three designs showing LCC school furniture, TOP; Ato, 
atlas and folio cabinet in beech; MIDDLE; Bs art/easel 
desk in beech, birch ply and tubular steel; BOTTOM; D6, 
library chair in beech and mahogany. 






bined storage and working surfaces, seating and 
miscellaneous. 

Although the LCC is one of the authorities which 
have done a considerable amount of research into 
appropriate seating heights for children, this has, as 
yet, had no effect on the furniture illustrated. Chairs, 
D1, 3 and 6, are 17 inches high, and D7 is 18 inches. 
Certainly D3 is a fixed auditorium seat, and D1 a 
stacking chair for hall or dining use, but D7 is a chair 
for classroom use. Neither it, not the related table, B7, 
is particularly attractive in appearance, and it is to be 
hoped that when furniture is produced in accordance 
with anthropometric findings it will be nearer in 
quality of design to the best examples illustrated in 
this catalogue. The library chair, D6, on the other 
hand, although high, is extremely attractive. 

From the point of view of safety, the policy of having 
book lockers, A7, in such large blocks is questionable - 
the prospect of 45 children congregated against a 15-ft 
bank of lockers offers ‘St Trinian’-like possibilities. 

Some of the best examples are the related units — the 
various types of benches and storage units for science 
rooms, C3-6, and art and crafts rooms, C8-9, and the 
housecraft units, C1-2. The art easel/desk, Bs, is an 
attractive and useful design, as is the book trolley, Er. 

Catalogue from booksellers, or direct from County 
Hall, London, at 15s (postage extra). S.R.F. 


Library for designers 

The library of the Cotton Board Colour, Design and 
Style Centre in Manchester has recently been re- 
designed by Robert Nicholson. The library, intended 
to provide sources of stimuli to textile designers, has 
now over 100,000 fabric samples, over 800 books, and 
150 magazines from all parts of the world. 

Some of the subjects covered in the library are 
European painting and sculpture, Pre-Columbian and 
Oriental art, architecture, interior decoration, graphic 
art, advertising, fashion, textile design and so on. 
Books cannot be removed from the library, but visitors 
are welcome to work from them on the premises. 


Consumer protection 

New legislation recently came into force to help con- 
sumers buying goods on hire purchase so they can see 
exactly what terms are being offered by the retailer. 
Under the Advertisements (Hire Purchase) Act, 1957, 
traders advertising hire purchase schemes are obliged 
to set out in full all the particulars of the scheme in 
their advertisements. They must state, in addition to 
the cash price, the down payment, the instalments 
(how much and how many) and period of payment, 
and they must not draw undue attention to the more 
immediately attractive items in the terms. 


BS 1308:1957 concrete lighting columns 

This could be regarded as an example of the ideal 
BS. Unlike so many others published recently, no 
attempt has been made to design the product's ap- 
pearance or detail, and it is confined to laying down the 
manufacturing requirements for columns. 

Originally published in 1946, this BS has been 
extended to include prestressed concrete and its special 
requirements, and is confined to columns classified in 
the Code of Practice 1004. It is divided into the two 

continued on page 73 
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main groups, with mounting heights of a nominal 25 ft 
and 15 ft 

It is a little disappointing that it still suggests that 
the base chamber, which is so important in determining 
the size of the column shaft, must of necessity be a 
bulky compartment. The minimum wall thickness 
allowed results, when applied to the smallest com- 
partment recommended, in a base dimension that is 
greatly in excess of that desired visually or mechani- 
cally. Special sizes are permitted by arrangement how- 
ever, and attention is drawn to the fact that the base 
dimensions should be kept as small as possible. The 
requirements of the reinforcement, whether plain 
reinforced or prestressed, are well covered, and the 
temptation to go into structural design has been 
avoided. Adherence to this specification will un- 
doubtedly result in the manufacturing of a sound, but 
not necessarily appealing column. PETER WHITWORTH 

BS 1308:1957, available from BSI, 2 Park Street, 
WI, 5s. 


Describing man made fibres 

A new British Standard, BS 2935:1957, tackles the 
difficult problem of accurate and informative labelling 
of fabrics made from man made fibres. The simple 
principles involved are that the fibre present in 
greatest proportion should be named first and that 
proportions less than 15 per cent should be identified 
by their actual percentage if the fibre is referred to at 
all. 

The purpose of the recommendations is to prevent 
the public from being misled, eg a fabric containing 
over §0 per cent of rayon with more than 15 per cent of 
nylon would be properly described as a rayon/nylon 
fabric. The reverse order of words nylon/rayon would 
be misleading. Similarly, if a fabric contains only 
5 per cent of “Terylene’, then the word “Terylene’ 
should only be used if the actual percentage of the fibre 
is given. 

One aspect of the standard which calls for comment 
is the lengthy list of generic names and matching trade 
marks for man made fibres given as an appendix. The 
range of man made fibres with their varied properties 
is now so wide that the housewife will have to be very 
knowledgeable if she is to derive full benefit from the 
new labelling recommendations. 


BS 2935:1957 costs 2s 6d. DAN JOHNSTON 


New design consultants 

The Design and Industrial Styling Company, 15 
Moray Place, Edinburgh, was formed in January. 
Henry Wylie has been engaged as full time consultant 
to the company, which has already carried out work on 
ships’ interior fittings for the firm of Thermotank Ltd, 
heating and air conditioning engineers. DISC has also 
redesigned certain products and established new de- 
signs for Lumenated Ceilings Ltd, London, and for 
‘Arnoplast’, Glasgow. It is expected that a wide range 
of industries in Scotland will avail themselves of the 
services of this new organisation, which is the first of 
its kind to open north of the border. 


This month’s cover 

This month’s cover has been designed by Ruth Gill. 
Miss Gill studied at Chelsea School of Art, when 
Henry Moore, Graham Sutherland and Milner Gray 
were teaching there. During the war she worked on 
ATS recruiting with Hans Schleger at John Tait and 
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Partners where she subsequently became art director. 
She is now an art director at Colman, Prentis and 
Varley Ltd where she has been responsible for such 
accounts as Jaeger, Fortnum and Mason, Pepsi-Cola 
and Charnos. 


LETTEBS 00 the Editor 


The human element? 

Certain statements made by }. Christopher Jones in his 
‘Automation and Design’ series are criticised in the letter 
below by F. C. Ashford. We invited Mr Fones to reply to 
these criticisms which resulted in the following inter- 
change of correspondence: 


SIR: Leaving aside the conflicting possibilities sug- 
gested by Mr Jones in his current series of articles on 
‘Automation and Design’ and the somewhat illogical 
conclusion he seems, so far, to have drawn, he misleads 
his readers on two important points. 

He states that styling and intuitive designing are 
being replaced by ergonomics and logical analysis, and 
while there is no case for superficial ‘styling’ he sug- 
gests a general situation which is neither true nor 
desirable. The satisfaction of ergonomic principles does 
not automatically imply the achievement of any 
aesthetic quality, since ergonomic design is only 
functional design, which we know is not sufficient. 
Whether logical analysis can deal satisfactorily with 
aesthetic and emotional values seems to me to be a 
highly debatable point. 


New style 

The district office of the Leek and Morlands Building 
Society in Manchester shows a welcome change from the 
usual mock styles that these organisations seem to favour. 
The architects of this and the Shrewsbury office are 
Morrison and Partners. 


Mr Jones also states, ‘Automation and Design 3’ 
(DESIGN October 1957 page 44), that a computer may be 
used “to try out and predict the consequences of using 
any of a large number of possible designs, so that the 
correct shape can be discovered with certainty’’. If by 
“correct shape’? he means an aesthetically satisfying 
shape this claim is misleading. Computers can only 
deal with mathematical values and how often does a 
designer find that he can use a mathematical formula 
such as the ‘Golden Section’ or the ‘Fibonacci Num- 
bers’, even assuming their validity, in the solution of 
three dimensional design problems ? 

Failing any other reduction of aesthetic or emotional 
values to mathematical formulae, what can be put into 
a computer to ensure that something other than cold 
logic comes out? Cybernetics, ergonomics, logical 
analysis and other new sciences and techniques must be 
recognised as having a part to play in the design of 
articles for human use, but in assessing their value we 
should retain our sense of proportion — be it only 
intuitive. 

Imagine the emotional plight of the inhabitants of 
Mr Jones’ prophetic world struggling gamely through 
the long leisure hours in search of culture and the 
development of aesthetic feeling, while surrounded by 
objects of which “the design is as automatic and as 
uninteresting as the water supply”’. 

F. C. ASHFORD 
Royal College of Art, sw7 


MR JONES REPLIES: 


“F. C. Ashford objects to several statements made in 
the Automation articles because they conflict with his 
belief that ‘functional design . . . is not sufficient’ and 
lacks ‘aesthetic quality’. I do not share this belief. I like 
functional design, wish there was more of it, and sus- 
pect that there will be as production grows more 
automatic. 

“Can Mr Ashford give us some examples of func- 
tional design ? Is he thinking of such things as water 
pipes, trumpets, seashells, leaves, propellers, radio 
valves, hands, eyes, pencils and balls of string ? The 
shapes of these things have been evolved by the ‘cold 
logic’ of trial and error without any thought for 
‘emotional values’, but they can hardly be said to be 
‘insufficient’ or lacking in ‘aesthetic quality’. 

“But Mr Ashford may rot call these things designs. 
He may reserve that title for things that not only do a 
job but also convey a message, as does that vehicle- 
cum-prestige-symbol, the modern motor car. The 
trouble with designs of this kind is that they never can 
be functional; they can only be semi-functional be- 
cause they have two conflicting purposes; that is why 
the modern car is an inadequate vehicle and symbolises 
a performance that it cannot provide. 

“The value of ergonomics, logical design methods, 
computers and so on, is that they could be our equiva- 
lent of the slow evolution by trial and error that gave 
form to such functional and traditional designs as the 
rowing boat and the farm wagon. Shapes that are so 
closely matched to functional requirements leave little 
place for conscious injection of emotional values, but 
are of a far greater quality than our present domestic 
utensils which do. 

“I hope the fourth article in the series (DESIGN 
December 1957 pages 50-55), showed that the 

continued on page 75 
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prophetic world which Mr Ashford so charmingly 
describes is not likely to come about.” 


MR ASHFORD : THE AESTHETIC OF FUNCTION 

“To evade the two main points of my criticism 
Mr Jones adopts the time-honoured device of the 
wordy smoke screen over which he lobs volleys of 
counter criticism. 

“While declining the invitation to become en- 
tangled in his web of water pipes, trumpets and balls of 
string, I will explain what I mean by functional design 
not necessarily being synonymous with aesthetic 
quality. 

“T did not, as he implied, say that aesthetic quality 
was not compatible with functional design, but that it 
is not automatically guaranteed by the satisfaction of 
functional requirements. 

“Perhaps I should define what I mean by the term 
‘functional design’. I have always felt that it must 
imply some aesthetic content, without which many 
things could not fulfil their functional role, but from 
Mr Jones’s arguments I have taken his conception of 
the term to be confined to strictly mechanical and 
structural efficiency and have therefore held to that 
conception throughout these arguments. 

“T will take one of the examples quoted by Mr Jones, 
the farm wagon. When it was found by sweeping up 
the front of the floor and slightly narrowing the waist 
that the front wheels could be locked round further 
and the vehicle made more manoeuvrable, the lines, 
particularly of the upper part of the body, assumed an 
attractive sheer not unlike that of a ship. Yet the 
functional requirement could have been met, perhaps 
more easily, by taking up the sides in a flat rise com- 
mencing just far enough in from the tail to prevent 
overhung loads from tending to slide aft. 

“This sheer, which contributes so much to the 
aesthetic quality of the wagon was not therefore im- 
posed by the functional requirements; instead I suggest 
that it was imposed by that thing from which Mr Jones 
shies like a frightened horse, emotion. 


/ 
* CRAM ORDE remeron coyrmn 


mia me te 


Agency at exhibition 

The only British advertising agency with a stand at the 
‘Brussels International Exhibition’ is W. S. Crawford 
Ltd. The illustration above shows a perspective of the 
stand, which was designed by Sir William Crawford and 
Partners. It features an illuminated map in ‘Plyglass’, 
showing W. S. Crawford’s offices and the offices of its 
associate compames in different parts of the world. 
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“The wagon builder was a countryman, living 
among trees and timber and acquiring through con- 
stantly observed patterns of natural growth a con- 
sciousness of form. Although he may not have been 
aware of it, he also acquired a sensitivity in the em- 
ployment of form and a flat rise on the sides of the 
wagon would have offended his eye. 

“Looking farther afield we might ask why were the 
clipper ships designed by Fife invariably more aesthe- 
tically satisfying than many other equally efficient 
vessels by his contemporaries ? Why are some ocean 
racing yachts better looking than others, though de- 
signed within the same close rulings ? 

“In short, what distinguishes all outstanding design 
from other design of equal functional efficiency but 
sensitivity, which can only be conferred by the de- 
signer, and what is sensitivity in human beings but a 
capacity for emotional response ? 

“In admiring the farm wagons and the rowing boats 
Mr Jones is in fact admiring something which he 
appears willing only to recognise in connection with 
superficial styling or designing for fashion or ostenta- 
tion. 

“Ts he not somewhat confused ? 

“Having endeavoured to reply to his counter 
criticism, I ask him for a straightforward reply to my 
two main points of criticism. 

“Can he show us how a computer can discover a 
correct shape with certainty, and how exact methods of 
design, which he claims are replacing intuitive methods, 
can ensure aesthetic quality ?” 

MR JONES: PERFORMANCE AND APPEAL 


“Mr Ashford is fearful of exact design methods with 
good reason. They do indeed limit the scope for the 
kind of designing by appearance to which he refers and 
to which we are all accustomed. The possibility of 
finding, by a kind of visual magic, shapes that not only 
satisfy functional requirements but have the power to 
evoke a particular emotional response becomes less and 
less as functional requirements become more exact and 
more detailed. 

“When, as at present, design information is scanty, 
performance requirements are low and are only a rough 
guide to shape. Under these circumstances there is both 
scope and need for the visual magician to make up for 
low performance by adding emotional appeal. When 
information is abundant, as it will become when 
electrical information channels replace paperwork and 
drawings, there will be little scope for the visual 
magician because many of the shapes he would like to 
use will not meet the more precisely stated perfor- 
mance requirements. There will be little need of his 
magic because the high performance will itself give 
adequate satisfaction. 

“A close reading of George Sturt’s book “The 
Wheelwright’s Shop’ suggests that, if it were possible 
to collect all the information which was built into the 
shapes of farm wagons over centuries of trial and 
error, it would be found that each feature, such as the 
curved body, was governed not by one factor, as 
Mr Ashford suggests, but by many. Sturt calls this 
‘the interaction of parts’ and gives, as an example, 
half a dozen reasons for dishing the wheels of a wagon. 
No doubt any one of these requirements could be met 
by some such crude alternative as Mr Ashford’s ‘flat 
rise’, but only the more complex shape of a dished 
wheel can meet all the requirements together. 


“Mr Ashford asks how a eomputer can discover a 
correct shape with certainty. It will do so as does any 
calculation - by predicting that the performance is 
correct, ie within the prescribed limits. He also asks 
how exact methods can ensure aesthetic quality. They 
are not intended to do this; they are intended to ensure 
high performance. Mr Ashford can see for himself 
what aesthetic qualities may or may not be acquired in 
this way by looking at such examples as I mentioned in 
my first reply.” 





Design for convenience 

A view of part of ‘The Age of Convenience’ exhibition 
which the CoID Scottish Committee is holding at its 
headquarters in Glasgow until March 15. 


BOOKS 


Designers in Britain volume 5 

Edited by Herbert Spencer, André Deutsch, £3 $s. 

Is ‘Designers in Britain’ (the biennial review of in- 
dustrial and commercial design) too conscientious a 
listing of the work of too many designers ? The liking 
and the respect I have for British quality and tradition 
and the will to get rid of those traditions, which are 
only conventional con:epts, have made me look first 
for some editorial or typographical reason why the 
content of this book gives a slightly pale impression. It 
may be that this is due to the fact that I have a fixed 
reference point for comparison which is the artistic 
fighting spirit and the gay atmosphere of the Festival 
of Britain, which now has changed into the more im- 
portant and harsher atmosphere of everyday work. 

We have been spoilt during the last few years with 
design publications which, in an often one-sided 
selection have cultivated a personal line, or which in 
dramatic pictures have formulated a thesis of design 
which has forced itself upon the reader with great 
suggestiveness. I have often reacted against ‘design for 
photography’ which is frequently demonstrated, and 
also against the great distance between that kind of 
visual excellence and the kind which everyday living 
demands of good design. A book like ‘Designers in 
Britain’ can hardly achieve this quality after the special 
committees and the final jury have made their choices, 
but Herbert Spencer has worked carefully on the 
difficult task of compiling a reference book which 

continued on page 77 
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COMPONENT FURNITURE is intended 
both for the designer with his own 

ideas and for those who simply want 

a good design at a very modest price 
Complete pieces can be chosen from 
the catalogue or an individual design 
created by carefully choosing each 


part from the enormous range 
of sizes, colours and finishes 


component furniture 


is much more than just steel legs 
and plywood table tops—there are 
eight types of leg in length from 
9 to 28 inches and in fourteen 
colours. The table tops are in seven 
standard sizes and eight finishes 

The range includes storage units 
and steel ladder shelving with hard- 
wood shelves in various finishes 


component furniture is widely used 
for exhibitions, shopfitting and 
display work generally, where the 
size and colour ranges are of 
particular value. It is available 

only direct from the manufacturers, 

J. Scott Smith Limited. If you would 
like the complete range of catalogues 


please write to them at 


Victoria Road Deal Kent 


top: 40 inch diameter ebonised 
dining table on white braced legs 


price—£6 Ss delivered 


centre: 40 x |S polished mahogany 


table on 9 inch vertical legs 


price—49 shillings delivered 
below: 48 x |7 beech edged table 
surfaced with Tibor Texturide on 


12 inch splayed legs—€5 3s. 


























With years of research in the application of plastics to packaging 
behind us we have an accumulated knowledge of the particular 
problems involved. We are constantly engaged in designing and 
moulding packs in a variety of thermo-plastic materials for many 
trades—Cosmetics, Radio, Electronics, Stationery, Food, Engi- 


neering, Tobacco—to name a few. 


Our own designers can help with your pack problems. Why not get 


in touch with us? 


INJECTION MOULDERS 


Specialists in thermo-plastic moulding for all industries 
WESTMORELAND ROAD, LONDON, N.W.9 
Tel: COLindale 8868/9 8860 G’rams: INJECMOULD HYDE LONDON 
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(showcards) limited 
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should be useful particularly to industrialists seeking 
designers for their products. 

What impresses a Swede is the width of the selection 
and that design is a reality both in industrialised craft 
and in mass production from textiles to transport 
equipment, and machines to menus. As such, the book 
js an imposing testimonial of how many fields have 
been conquered by design in Great Britain. As a foreign 
reader I look in this book for what is British — although 
at the same time I am conscious of the fact that most of 
the habits and goods of the West are becoming com- 
mon to all and therefore that their design rightly is 
becoming international. However, goods which are 
technical and anonymous, for instance, industrial 
equipment, have a solidity and balance which one 
would like to think of as typically British. 

The furniture illustrated is more exquisite than that 
of five or six years ago, but its design, as is also the case 
with lighting fittings, is playing a little too consciously 
on Italian or Danish-Scandinavian themes. Woven 
textiles have a more domestic character and the printed 
ones are more modern and less traditionally con- 
ventional. Glass and pottery are so little represented 
that they evade judgment. Strangely enough it seems as 
ifexhibition and display design has got stuck in a kind 
of module-routine. But one only has to turn the page to 
packaging to be put in a good mood; what skill and 
sense developed here and what a delight it is to see the 
humour, genuine artistic observation and unaffected 
typography that go into so many British package 
designs. ARTHUR HALD 


Lettera 

Armin Haab and Alex Stocker, Arthur Niggli and 
Willy Verhauf, £2 2s 

This book with a brief introduction in three languages 
is sub-titled ‘a standard book of fine lettering’. This 
is a very considerable over-statement. It consists 
mainly of Victorian decorated types and hand lettering 
by one of the authors, Alex Stocker. One or two 
pieces by Mr Stocker are so illegible they require a 
reference to the index, but nevertheless they are all 
inventive, stimulating and often amusing and had the 
authors simply issued a booklet of Mr Stocker’s 
designs we should have no complaint to make. 

It is the early part of the book that is so disappoint- 
ing with its lip-service to the classical and everyday 
forms. It opens with the inevitable classical Roman 
capital, traced or copied so feebly that the life of the 
original has evaporated, followed by an equally debased 
Black Letter. The two pages devoted to Baskerville 
appear to be not Baskerville at all but a later design, 
and enlarging Monotype Garamond, and re-grouping 
Arrighi’s noble capitals are perhaps not very helpful. 
Max Caflisch’s fine ‘Columna’ type is indeed present 
and some flourished capitals from Lucas, but not one 
specimen of the lower-case chancery hand. The book 
in fact attempts to cover far too much ground. 

There must be some way of reconciling the fine 
forms of the revival of Edward Johnston and the 
exuberance of the Neo-Victorians. As it is both sides 
seem to drive each other into excess, excess of dead 
uchaising on one hand and wild illegibility mixed with 
cribbing the smarter modern painters on the other. Or 
Possibly the authors have never heard of Johnston and 
Eric Gill and are simply reacting against the Bauhaus 
and functionalism. Apart from that it seems reasonable 


that a letterer should appreciate the alphabet in its 
finest and most legible form and not regard its dis- 
tortion as a kind of apotheosis. By reaction this book 
may inadvertently help him to do so. REYNOLDS STONE 


The concise encyclopedia of English pottery and 
porcelain 

Wolf Mankowitz and Reginald G. Haggar, André 
Deutsch, £6 6s 

This encyclopedia is aptly titled ‘concise’, but it has 
in no way been skimped. It is a stimulating book, 
generously illustrated by black and white and richly 
coloured photographs. 

The object of the encyclopedia is to give a summary 
of reliable information for the collector or dealer in 
ceramics. The authors have made a point of avoiding 
guess work and supposition and have concentrated on 
factual information. Much of this has been obtained 
through such sources as early topographical histories, 
diaries, parish registers and contemporary newspapers 
etc. The result is a book which is fascinating, not only 
to the professional or amateur collector, but to anyone 
remotely interested in ceramics. 

The short histories of the potters, the dictionary, 
the excellent illustrations, make it a pleasure to idle 
through the pages, and to me not least interesting were 
the many charming designs of back stamps. 

Personally, I do not think the examples of modern 
pottery have been well chosen or that they are repre- 
sentative of the best the potters are turning out today. 
This seems a pity as there is so much to compete 
against in the illustrated examples of past periods. 

It is certain that pottery manufacturers will want to 
own this book and they will feel a justifiable pride in 
the work representing their industry in the past. It 
should also be an inspiration to guard and live up to 
the standards set by their ancestors which are delight- 
fully presented in this latest encyclopedia. 

A. GARDNER-MEDWIN 


A world of pattern 

Gwen White, John Murray (Publishers) Ltd, 18s 

A recent series of wallpapers (Hammer Prints) has 
featured textured effects in black and white based on 
natural phenomena (rock-strata, coal-face and such 
like), inspiration for which might have been found in 
the new book, ‘A World of Pattern’, by Gwen White. 
This is one of its happier features for this book opens a 
window on to the wealth of pattern to be found in 
nature, whose orderliness both symmetrical and 
assymmetrical, is also profusely exemplified. 

Valuable as it may be as inspiration for the primary 
school teacher or for the young art student, the book 
suffers from insensitive drawing, from conventionalisa- 
tions in the uninspired idiom of 25 years ago and in the 
use of rather unattractive colours. There is no attempt 
made to relate pattern-making to any of the elementary 
printing processes (potato or lino-cuts) which might 
have done something to end the tedious drawing and 
painting of repeat patterns which serve as ‘design’ in 
the curriculum of so many art teachers today. Pattern- 
making should be essentially practical. TOM GOURDIE 


Trade literature 

‘Selected British Technical Journals’, Federation of 
British Industries, 2s from FBI, 21 Tothill Street, 
London swt. A list of some of the leading technical 


journals published in this country, covering most 
branches of engineering and applied science 

‘An Insight into Plastics Moulding’, The Plastics 
Mouldings Division, Hellerman Ltd, from Hellerman 
Ltd, Crawley, Sussex. 

‘Metal Box Polytainers’, plastics bottles, closures and 
fittings, from The Metal Box Co, Plastics Group, from 
37 Baker Street, London wi 

‘Easilyne’ taps and fittings, Sanbra Ltd, from Sanbra 
Ltd, Aston Hall Road, Birmingham 6. A brochure of 
‘Easilyne’ taps and fittings, well designed, but spoilt by 
retouched half tones and very bad line drawings. 


Correction 

DESIGN January page 59: the price of the occasional 
table made by the Loughborough Cabinet Manu- 
facturing Co was incorrectly quoted as £19 6s 9d, it 
should have read £9 19s 6d. 


Design’s index 

The index to DESIGN (Design 1957, Volumes 9 and 10) 
will be sent only to those readers who request it from 
the Circulation Manager, 28 Haymerxet, sw1. Copies of 
DESIGN for 1957 can be bound in two volumes at 
17s 6d each volume. Copies should be sent direct to 
Benham and Co Ltd, 12 Culver Street, Colchester, 
Essex. Readers having copies bound need not order a 
separate index as this is included in the bound volumes. 


MANUFACTURERS in this issue 
—— General Neon Lights Ltd, Pitman House, Parker St, 


Cuneee (GA) Ltd, Deepfields, Bilston, Staffs 

Carter & Co Ltd, Poole, Dorset 

H. G. Dunn « Sons Ltd, Market Square, Bromiley, Kent 

The Electric Sign Co Ltd, 24 Marshalsea Road, se1 

Ferranti Ltd, Hollinwood, Lancs 

Franco-British Electrical Co Ltd, 15-17 King Street, 
St James’s, swi 

Douglas Fraser & Sons Ltd, Arbroath, Scotland 

General Electric Co Ltd, Magnet House, Kingsway, wc2 

Glamorock Ltd, Monza Street, Wapping Wall, £1 

a Ltd, Virginia Park, Caerphilly, Glam 
L.G. Hawkins &« Co Ltd, 30-35 Drury Lane, w 

S. Hille & Co Ltd, 134a St Albans Road, Watford, Herts 

a last Ltd, New Hythe, Near Maidstone, Kent 

Household Appliances Division, EMI Sales « 

wg Ltd, Sheraton Works, Wadsworth Road, 
Greenford, Middlesex 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co Ltd, Crown House, 
Aldwych, wc2 

Hoover Ltd, Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex 

ee Cabinets Liverpool Ltd, Kirkby Industrial Estate 

irkby, Liverpool 

ane Yd, Silverdale Road, Hayes, Middlesex 

Morphy-Richards se St Mary y, Kent 

Pearce Signs Ltd, New Cross, sE14 

Pilkington Brothers Ltd, St Helens, Lancs 

Premier Electric Heaters (Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co 
Ltd), Keeley Street, re 

James Purdey & Sons Ltd, $7 South Audley Street, w1 

Pyrok Ltd, 401-404 Montrose Avenue, Trading Estate, 
Slough, Bucks 

Revo Electric Co Ltd, Tipton, Staffs 

Scroll Pens Ltd, Lockfield Avenue, Brimsdown, Enfield 

Stewart & Gray ‘Ltd, Paisley Works, Swains Road, Tooting 
Junction, Sw17 

Ward « Co, 128 Cheltenham Road, Bristol 6 

David Whitehead Fabrics Ltd, PO Box No 3, Higher Mill, 
Rawtenstall, Lancs 


DESIGNERS in this issue 


» ARCA, MSIA; Tonya Atkinson; Alfro Basaldella; 
Ursula Bowyer, ARIBA, MSIA; P. Bridson; 


Peggy Angus. 
Eileen Bell; 
Bertram Carter, FRIBA; Robert Corsie ;Sir William Crawford 


and Partners; }. A. Feasby; B. Z. de Ferranti; Donald 
Firth; Ruth Gill, msta (cover); James de Holden Stone; 
Ivor Kamlish; Peter oos; Morrison & Partners; Robert 
Nicholson, Fs1a; S. G. Page, artBA; Jo Pattrick; David Pye, 
AAHONSDip, ARIBA, FSIA; Edward Swan. 
Addresses of designers may be obtained from the Editor. 








SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


Product Design 
Plastics Design 
Architectural Products 
Product Engineering 
Furniture Design 


Interior Design 


Fully equipped workshops and studios 
All courses include periods of works experience 
For particulars apply Principal of college 


TEL: CENtral 2204 
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HARGREAVES 


9 course / 
MADE ? 
THROUGHOUT 


A label by Hargreaves is a Hallmark 














of excellence—a permanent reminder 


of the quality of your craftsmanship 


S. & H. HARGREAVES LTD., LABELITE HOUSE 
GRAYS YARD, JAMES STREET, LONDON W.! 
Tel: Welbeck 3754/5 





THE RECORD OF DESIGNERS 
of the Council of Industrial Design 


A SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


It is only necessary to write stating your 
requirements in detail, and a short list 
of suitable designers will be provided 


ADVERTISERS in this issue 


A.E.I. Lamp & Lighting Company Limited 
Antoni & Gehlin AB 

Bakelite Limited ea 

Balding & Mansell Limited 

Beresford & Hicks 

Birmingham College of Art 

Bowaters Sales Company Limited 

British Aluminium Company Limited, The cover 
British Geon Limited 

Caird (Dundee) Limited . 
Claude-General Neon Lights Limited Py 
Electrical Engineers (A. S.E. E.) Exhibition Limited } 
English Electric Company Limited, The 

Ezee Kitchens Limited .. - es 

Falk, Stadelmann & Company Limited 

Franco Signs Limited 5 ei 

Hammer, Geo. M. & Company Limited 
Hargreaves, S. & H. Limited on od 
Harvey, G. A. & Company (London) Limited .. 
Heal’s Contracts Limited 

Hille Contract Division . . 

HK Furniture is 

Imperial Chemical Industries 

Injection Moulders Limited 

Leicester College of Art . . 

Line, John & Sons Limited 

National Plastics (Sales) Limited 

Pearce Signs Limited 

Pel Limited ee 

Priestley Studios Limited 

Race, Ernest 


Royal Sovereign Pencil Company Limited, The 
Sanbra Limited .. - 
Sanderson, Arthur & Sons Limited 
Scott Smith, J. Limited .. 

Stafford Furniture Limited 

Stewarts & Lloyds Limited 

Stockwell /Tibor/Gimson & Slater 
Storeys of Lancaster aa a 
Troughton & Young (Lighting) Limited 
Walkers (Showcards) Limited 
Weldaform Limited 











RECORD OF DESIGNERS 

MANUFACTURERS requiring the services of designers, 
whether for staff positions or in a consultant capacity, are 
invited to apply to the Record of Designers, Col D, 
London, or to the Col D, Scottish Committee, 46 West 
George Street, Glasgow C2. They can obtain a short list 
of designers suitable to their particular purposes, which 
should be explained in some detail. This service is free to 
British manufacturers and incurs no obligation. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 

PRODUCT DESIGNER required for Australian Plastics 
Company to design wide range of domestic and 
industrial goods in all materials. Accommodation 
available. Write for interview to Box 285, DESIGN, 
28 Haymarket, London sw1. 


SMALL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING firm, leading only in 
design, quality and ambition, wants putting on the 
map. Sales promoter (m or f) required. Previous 
experience as furniture salesman a disadvantage. Good 
business sense, enthusiasm and understanding of good 
design essential. Box 281, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, 
London swi. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 

LONDON SCHOOL OF PRINTING AND GRAPHIC ARTS 
Applications are invited for the position of Head of the 
Design Department. Qualifications: outstanding 
ability as a graphic designer; sound knowledge of 
processes of reproduction; teaching and administrative 
experience. Salary for Grade III Head of Department 
{1,636 (or £1,648) by £50 to £1,798. Application 
forms, and further particulars of the appointment, 
from the Principal, Back Hill, ecr. 


PACKAGING DESIGNER: Senior Designer required with 
experience in designing packages for Supermarkets 
mainly for food products). Apply to Box 279, DESIGN, 
28 Haymarket, London sw1. 


ASSISTANT DESIGNER required for interior decorating 
and industrial design. Capable of producing working 
drawings essential. Box 280, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, 
London sw1. 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
COLLEGE OF ART AND INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 

Clayton Road, Newcastle upon Tyne 2 

Applications are invited for the post of HEAD OF THE 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN, duties to commence on 
Itt May 1958, or as soon as possible afterwards. 
Candidates should be well qualified to supervise work 
in Furniture, Metals and Plastics and Interior Design. 
Specialist knowledge of product design and practical 
dility to teach light metal work and plastic moulding 
and forming are desirable. Industrial experience will be 
a added recommendation. Salary in accordance with 
the Burnham (Technical) Report, Head of Depart- 
ment Grade I, £1,250 by £30 to £1,400. Application 
forms and further particulars may be obtained by 
ending a stamped addressed envelope to the Principal 
of the College, to whom completed applications should 
be returned within fourteen days. H. V. Lightfoot, 
Director of Education. 


Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 





Classified advertisements 


K118 SO Code No. 88-1266-3-58* 


Rates: 1s 3d per word (minimum, 20s). Box numbers, 1s extra 


Copy: Last date for copy is 10th of month preceding date of issue 


THE CARPET MANUFACTURING COMPANY (South Africa) 
Limited, Durban require an experienced young 
Designer to join their Design Staff. This is an interest- 
ing position with good future prospects. Applications 
stating age, experience, etc, should be sent to The 
Secretary, The Carpet Manufacturing Company 
Limited, Kidderminster. 


THE SHELL PETROLEUM Company Limited has a 
vacancy in their Exhibition Unit for a Senior Designer 
sufficiently experienced in Lettering, Typography, 
Structural Drawing and General Display Practice, to 
be able to handle a complete Exhibition Stand project 
without supervision. Applications giving details 
should be addressed to Staff Department, Recruitment 
Division, St Helen’s Court, London Ec3. 


CITY OF STOKE-ON-TRENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
COLLEGE OF ART 

Principal: R. H. Marlow, ARCA, FRSA, MSIA 
Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer (Man) 
to be responsible for the co-ordination of all courses in 
POTTERY up to NDD Special level, and including 
classes for part-time industrial students. The College 
is a national centre for pottery instruction, and has an 
important relationship with local industry. Candidates 
should possess Des.RCA, or equivalent qualification, 
together with teaching and industrial experience. 
Salary in accordance with the Burnham Scale: 
£1,200 £30 - £1,350. Application forms are 
obtainable from the Chief Education Officer, PO Box 
No. 23, Town Hall, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, to 
whom they should be returned as soon as possible. 
H. Dibden, Chief Education Officer. 


CITY OF LEEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

LEEDS COLLEGE OF ART 

Principal: Eric Taylor, RE, ARCA. 

Graphic Design Section of the School of Design 
Required as soon as possible, a Lecturer in Typo- 
graphic Design to teach Lettering, Layout and 
Graphic Design subjects up to National Diploma 
Special Level. Candidates should have had good 
agency experience, preferably in London. ARCA or 
other appropriate qualification and teaching ex- 
perience will be additional recommendations. Salary -— 
Burnham Technical Scales for Lecturers, £1,200 ~ 
£30 — £1,350 (man), £960 x £24 -— £1,080 and equal 
pay instalments (woman). Application forms and 
further particulars from the undersigned. Closing date 
16th April 1958. George Taylor, Chief Education 
Officer, Education Department, Leeds 1. 


DESIGN ASSISTANT. An opportunity arises for a young 
designer (male) to become assistant to the Manager — 
Designs Department, of a large and progressive firm in 
the curtaining and allied fields, who recognise the 
importance of good and original designs. The situation 
will entail some designing, but the successful applicant 
will be more concerned with the general day to day 
activities of the Design Studio, plus close liaison with 
the Development and Engraving Departments. A 
modern outlook, a flair for design, plus a good colour 
sense are looked for in this appointment. Age around 35 
years. Salary according to ability, but not less than 
£1,000 per annum. Reply with full details of Art 


training, and brief summary of career. Box 277; 
DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, London sw1. 


NORTH RIDING EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL OF ART 

Applications are invited for the post of full-time 
woman TEACHER of DRESS and EMBROIDERY in the 
School of Art. Applicants should have good qualifica- 
tions and teaching experience. Duties to commence in 
April. Salary Burnham Grade B. Further particulars 
and forms obtainable from me and returnable to the 
Divisional Education Officer, Education Offices, 
Huntriss Row, Scarborough, as soon as possible. 
F. Barraclough, County Hall, Northallerton. 


GRAPHIC/INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER required to design and 
execute finished artwork for plastics packaging, pre- 
dominantly of plastics containers and bottles. This 
opening is suitable for a young man or woman, early 
twenties, interested in the future of this rapidly 
expanding and exciting field. Good art training is an 
essential. Please apply to the Personnel Officer, The 
Metal Box Company Limited (Plastics Group), 
Manor Farm Road, Alperton, Middlesex. 


SHOPFITTING: Large London firm requires designers 
who can also produce good coloured perspectives, 
plenty of scope and variety of work. 5-day week. 
Pension scheme. Apply stating qualifications, ex- 
perience and salary envisaged to Box 276, DESIGN, 
28 Haymarket, London sw1. 


JOHNSON, MATTHEY & CO Limited require a designer for 
their Ceramic and Colours Division. Applicants must 
be first class draughtsmen with good colour sense. 
They should have a flair for applied decoration, 
especially on pottery and glassware, but previous 
experience with these materials is not essential. The 
appointment which will be to the Company’s estab- 
lished and superannuable staff, will carry a salary in 
accordance with age and experience. Write giving full 
details of education, training and experience to the 
Secretary, 78 Hatton Garden, London Ec1. 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER required for Sign and 
Display Division. Pension Scheme. Salary com- 
mensurate with ability. Apply: Thermo Plastics 
Limited, Luton Road Works, Dunstable, Beds. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

FREE-LANCE graphic designer/typographer requires 
full/part time appointment where experience as 
illustrator and art editor of national daily newspaper 
will be of use. Box 284, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, 
London sw1. 


DES.RCA SEEKS POSITION with progressive furniture 
manufacturer, fully conversant modern production 
methods; experienced interior designer. Box 282, 
DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, London sw1. 


LADY INTERIOR DESIGNER, University trained with 
commercial experience, specialising in exhibition 
work, seeks position in similar capacity with industrial 
company or architectural group. Box 278, DESIGN, 
28 Haymarket, London swt. 


DESIGN is published for the Council of Industrial Design, The Design Centre, 28 Haymarket, London sw1 (Scottish Committee: at 46 West George Street, Glasgow c2) b 
Printed in Great Britain by Balding & Mansell, London and Wisbec! 
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COMMISSIONS & DESIGNS WANTED 
TYPOGRAPHIC DESIGNER experienced in exhibition and 
press typography offers free-lance services. Flat pro- 
duction for exhibitions; re-styling, design and pro- 
duction of house journals, stationery, brochures, etc. 
Box 283, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, London swt. 


INTENDING EXHIBITORS at Overseas Fairs should con- 
tact DAVIES TURNER & CO LTD for free guidance. Special- 
ists in packing and shipping Exhibits and Stands. 
Phone sLoane 3455 or write to 4 Lower Belgrave 
Street, London sw1, quoting Ref usx 680. 


WEST MIDLAND ARTS LIMITED, Rarbourne, Worcester. 
Artists, designers for sales and technical literature, 
packaging, posters and point-of-sales aids. Unique 
speculative layout service. Write for details. Com- 
petitive rates, first class work. Quotations given. 


CONTACT. Design and display service for individual 
moving display features, travelling displays and 
industrial design. Enquiries to CONTACT, 80a West 
Cromwell Road, London sw5. FREmantle 2468. 


PRINTING 

FAVIL PRESS has built-in 30 years experience of crafts- 
man printing - to Favil or customer’s layout — at 
152 Kensington Church Street, w8. Representative at 
call BAYswater 2990. 


THE CARAVEL PRESS offers a practical design and printing 
service. 11 Moxon Street, London WI. HUNTER 0492. 


PERFECTION IN PRINT. If you require display work 
which requires extra care in production, faithful 
reproduction of an expensive design, on first class 
work which you will be proud to display, whether it is 
screen printing, letterpress or litho you can trust it to 
TRAPINEX LIMITED, 176-188 Acre Lane, Brixton, sw2. 
Counter and window displays and all forms of window 
publicity. 


WEATHER OAK PRESS LIMITED, Creative printers, offer a 
complete printing service. Art and photography of 
unusual refinement is produced in their Studios. 
Printing of the highest standard is undertaken in their 
Printing Works which are fully equipped with the 
latest automatic colour presses where a permanent 
night shift is available for speedy delivery. Personal 
attention given to all orders whether large or small. 
Literature and specimens of work available on request 
to Head Office and Works: Summer Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham 15. Telephones: CALthorpe 1983 & 2844. 


“COLRAY”’ Plastic Print equals Die Stamping without 
Dies at little above letterpress prices. Request speci- 
mens. P.D. Agency, 42 Russell Street, Bolton. 


KINGS NORTON PRESS (1947) LTD, Colour Printers, have 
the most modern equipment to produce first class 
printed material coupled with a design service of out- 
standing merit. Factory - Kings Norton, Birmingham 
30. Telephone: Kings Norton 2262. London Office - 
Blackfriars House, New Bridge Street, London £&c4. 
Telephone: CITY 6289. 


PROTOTYPES & MODEL MAKING 
RICHARD DENDY & ASSOCIATES welcome your enquiries 
for architectural, engineering, experimental and ship 
models; production runs of advertising units in 
rubber, plastics, wood or metal; prototypes in all 
materials; giant exhibition and carnival displays. 
4, § and 6 Seaton Place, Hampstead Road, London 
NWI. EUSTON 7617 and 1981. 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS in Product Design and 
Prototypes for industry. In this now accepted t 
nique for conveying ideas from the ‘seed’, thro 
Design to ‘top level’ approval, our services 
proved invaluable. R. J. Emery & Co, Welwyn Gag 
City, Herts. Telephone: w.G. 4720. 


METAL — WIRE — TUBULAR WORK. Let us manufac 
your prototypes and/or production runs. Holb 
Metal Works, 334 Upper Street, N1. CAN 8042. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
STOKE-ON-TRENT 

COLLEGE OF CERAMICS 

Principal: H. W. Webb, oBE, D.Sc, FRIC, MI.che 
FI.cCeram 

It is proposed to inaugurate in September 19 
special full-time course of one year’s duration 
DESIGNERS FOR THE POTTERY INDUSTRY. This will 
operated jointly by the College of Ceramics and 
Stoke-on-Trent College of Art. The course is 
tended for those students who have completed 
NDD course at special level, and for others y 
work shows sufficient promise, and will pro 
facilities for potential designers to be trained in all 
decorative techniques of the industry, to carry 
research on design, and to use the technical facj 
available to put their ideas into execution. Entry v 
by selection, and candidates will be required to sub 
samples of their work and to be sponsored 
Principal of a College of Art or some other respon: 
person. Enquiries should be addressed to the He; 
the College of Ceramics (North Staffordshire T, 
nical College), Stoke-on-Trent, as soon as possib! 


VITAL STATISTICS — figures are tricky, but we 
1,300 logs of Oak up to 6 years dry in 15 diff 
thicknesses. So for good, dry Sussex Oak ASK TUR! 
35 High Street, Lewes. 


SABLE BRUSHES for Design, Art and Display 
Finest quality. Price List from Ross, Brazier, Ma 
House, Newman Road, Bromley, Kent. 
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